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THE CLOSE OF THE YEAR 1856. 


Tur year 1856 is drawing to a close, and with it are accumulating 
“the festivities of the season.” ‘* Thanksgiving’ has already 
been celebrated, and thousands of hearts have been cheered, and 
decaying friendships have been vivified, around the social board 
by the observance of this time-honored custom, that would other- 
wise have slumbered in eternal coldness. It is happy in our 
physical and mental organization that sorrow is not indelible, 
and that the greatest of losses, time, is not fully comprehended. 
Twelve months have nearly expired: how many have their 
passage brought to the grave, how many to ruin, how few to 
happiness; and yet we properly rejoice, come together in our 
social gatherings, make our hearts glad with wine, (if we can 
afford it,) kill the * fatted calf’’ in the shape of corpulent 
turkies, monstrous chickens, and oleaginous pigs, eat, drink, and 
are merry—-blessed institution of forgetfulness—kind Provi- 
dence, that we can have light hearts, vivid imaginations, and 
a hopeful future, in spite of the past and in defiance of all ex- 
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perience. The year has not been fruitless of startling events, 
and history will for a time to come point out some “ episodes” 
as mile-stones along the pathway of existence. The Crimean 
war was concluded, the commencement of the foundations of 
a new Sebastopol and the coronation of Alexander II., make 
1856 especially memorable to northern Europe. In Central 
America we have the advent of General Walker and the com- 
mencement of his strange and eventful career. France has had 
extraordinary “ inundations of the Loire,’’ and more extraordi- 
nary quiet, because the pressure of government has not permitted 
a throe in the body politic. England has accomplished nothing 
in the way of progress, except an increase to her public debt and 
an addition to her theoretical philanthrophy. Italy, in spite 
of the Red Republicans, is still in chains, Austria is morally 
dead ; the nationalities of Hungary and Poland only exist in the 
dreams of homeless Poles and poverty-stricken Kossuths. Our 


own account as a people has little to startle and much to regret. 
Those mad pests in the body politic, the Mormons, are increasing 
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CHINESE SCHOOL-HOUSE, FROM AN ORIGINAL DRAWING, MADE BY AN OFFICER OF THE PERRY JAPAN EXPEDITION. 


in power, in defiance of public opinion and their open licentious- 
ness. In all creation, from immemorial time, has their never 
been presented to the eyes of the world such a charnel house 
of iniquity, such a stench in the nostrils of offended Deity as 
daily goes up from Utah. Society is brutalized, marriage scoffed 
at, children spurned from the parental roof, and woman, by the 
brute power of the uncontrolled passions of man, is degraded 
below the beasts of the field—it would seem as if Sodom and 
Gomorrah were enacted over again upon the fair plains of the 
mighty West, and the people of the thirty-one Christianized 
States of this confederacy, the national government, the moral 
men of the commuuity, the ministers of the gospel, and woman 
herself, elevated and perfected under the benign influences of 
our Christianity, all—all—seem to forget the wickedness of this 
monstrous iniquity of Utah, and leave the fiends, madmen and 
fanatics who have it in charge to go on glorying in their leprous 
wickedness. Would that the year of 1856 could have been 





remembered as the era when this foul stain upon our national 
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character had been wiped out, and when Brigham Young and 
his associates had, for their polygamy and bigamy, been consigned 
to the unrelenting walls of the penitentiary and prison house. 
As a nation, we shall not in 1856 have to mourn the departure 
of eminent statesmen. The crop has evidently been some time 
since exhausted, and when one professedly in “that line of pre- 
cedence” falls, we only miss a successful politician, the world 
being neither richer or poorer for the loss. We remember 
nothing in 1856 in the literary world of striking import, no work 
has been produced that has loomed out from the “ general re- 
spectability’”—science has pursued a plodding course, and di- 
vinity is only noticeable for some of its eminent exemplars 
losing their distinctive character in secular concerns. The com- 
mercial world has been on the whole “ quiet,’’ there having been 
no inducement among the conductors of the ‘“ metropolitan 
press” to create a “‘ panic.” 

“ Thanksgiving”’ for 1856 has passed, and much, indeed, have 
we to be thankful for ; with the most miserable, things might be 
worse, and the most happy should not forget the turning—ever- 
changing wheel of fortune. The Christmas holidays will soon 
be upon us, and then will follow the jolly time of “« New Year's 
Day.” Let the current Anno Domini go out, therefore, with 
due rejoicing—let the mistakes we have made in morals and 
business be corrected, enriching ourselves by good acquired from 
our dear-bought wisdom. For ourselves, we shall close up the 
Second Volume of our Illustrated Paper, and open the Third 
under auspices the most favorable, and with promises of increased 
success, being determined, not only to record the events of the 
succeeding year, but reflect its features with more fidelity than 
we have the one that is past, and thus, quietly, and nevertheless, 
faithfully, perform our promised labor, and have a good cause for 
rejoicing on each “Thanksgiving Day.” 


A CHINESE SCHOOL-ROOM. 


In presenting our sketch of juvenile Chinese life to our readers, it 
is proper for us to state that the original sketch was taken by a gen- 
tleman attached to Commodore Perry’s Japan expedition, who had 
the inestimable privilege of looking in upon the scene before us, 
having time afforded, without molestation, to complete his ‘* coun- 
terfeit resemblance.” It is needless for us to say that neither the 
children nor the master could make many verbal explanations that 
could be understood, but there was, for all that, much that spoke 
intelligently to the heart, for one touch of nature makes Chinese 
and Americans akin. We have authentic records of the common 
school system of the Chinese, but we perceive it is founded on the 
same liberal principles which characterize our New England similar 
institutions. China boys, it wili be observed, resemble boys every- 
where, and we are certain every Yankee mother can feel no other 
than half affection for these little incipient ‘‘ yallow skins’’ and 
‘prospective pigtails.” ‘They are pet boys of Mrs. Yang ‘I'wang, 
Mrs. Chung Fung and Co., who live in the neighborhood, and are 
remarkable for tea-drinking, small feet, and scandal. ‘The teacher 
has a limited role, no doubt, and after inculcating some general 
principles from Confuscius, that boys who eat too much will have 
the bellyache; or boys who disobey their omy will get bastina- 
doed; or boys who are not piously inclined, and do not worship the 
fat pig and big Josh in the neighboring temple will be sawed in two, 
or be chopped up to feed long-tailed dragons in the spirit land; he 
then instructs them in the art of bowing, and gyrating, and culti- 
vating their pigtails, the highest perfection of which is, to get it toa 
most interminable length, and encourage its growth to the outer ab- 
sorption of the natural material that would otherwise develope the 
eyes and intellectual faculties, a thing a true Chinaman has more 
horror of than a sailor feels for the marines. The walls of the 
school-room, it will be perceived, are ornamented with a little — 
in which is placed the presiding deity of schoolmasters, and besides 
this, to produce a proper moral effect on the minds of the scholars, 
there is a fine representation of the devil, armed with a long sword, 
ready at any moment to ‘‘cut down’’ the stubborn, chop up the 
wicked, and eat up the bad generally and particularly. So much 
for Chinese schools, which, after all, are not so much unlike our 
own as people generally imagine, as children are more or less alike 
everywhere. 


LATEST FOREIGN NEWS. 
EUROPE. 
By the arrival of the City of Washington at Philadelphia we have 
four days later advices from Kurope. Their contents are unimportant. The 
Neapolitan question remains in statu quo. It is stated that it has been agreed 
between England, Austria and the Porte, that the occupation of the Black 
Sea and of the Principalities shall be prolonged. The influence of Russia in 
the latter was reported to be daily increasing. The ultimatum of England 
has been forwarded to Persia, and the Persian besieging army of Herat had 
taken possession of that city and were fortitying it. In Spain the law of 1844 
on the press had been re-established. The political news tends greatly to 
confirm the belief, now generally entertained, that the Anglo-French Alliance 
is drawing toa close. A dispatch from Constantinople announces that Anglo- 
Austrian diplomacy has triumphed in the fall of thc Turkish ministry—that 
the Principalities will not be evacuated, and that the British squadron in the 
Black Sea will be immediately reinforced. While in Turkey the policy of Eng 
land and Austria is united, that of France and Russia is also united in an 
opposite direction. The London Post arraigus Russia for high crimes and mis- 
demeanors, and accuses her of attempting to overthrow the Western Alliance, 
but believes that her manceuvres will fail. But from the general tone of the 
English and French press, as well as from other unmistakable signs of the 
times, it is clear that the alliance will soon be severed. How far this event, 
whenever it happens, will affect the peace of Europe, is an issue which it is 
impossible to foresee. It will at least be followed by new complications in the 
already disturbed condition of European affairs. The Neapolitan question 
has undergone no change since last advices, but seems to have been super 
seded for the present by matters of graver interest. The financial aceounts 
both from London and Paris continue unfavorable. 
NICARAGUA. 

General Walker, on the 1st instant, was still at Granada, largely reinforced, 
and occupying a strong position. The battles won by him at Massaya and at the 
eapital were more readily gained by the use of weapons rather novel in that part 
of the world, and recently forwarded to him from the United States. Two moun- 
tain howitzers and a respectable number of rifles did great execution in the 
ranks of the enemy. An efficient corps of sappers and miners cut their way 
through the houses at Massaya, and rendered the advance of Walker’s artillery 
and rifles comparatively easy and safe. The shelling was accurate, and where 
ever a bomb fell the enemy disappeared. The enemy’s forces consisted of San 
Salvadorians and Guatemalians, who had declared themselves invincible; but 
they were defeated with great losses, while those of Walker were quite incon- 
siderable. We infer from the tenor of our despatches that he is now in very 
little danger from future attacks. We get nothing further in relation to the 
revival of slavery in Nicaragua, and presume we have heard the last of that 
movement. Among the passengers arrived in the Texas is a new minister to 
the United States, Don Fermin F rrer, not only a native of the country he 
represents, but distinguished for having held several important cabinet ap- 
pointments, and at one time was its Provisional President. He is reported to 
be a man of ability, thoroughly acquainted with the political history of Nica- 
rague, and its resources, mineral, agricultural, and commercial. The allied 
forces which recently invaded Nicaragua behaved during their temporary ad- 
vance with the utmost cruelty towards the native inhabitants. They pillaged 
their houses, drove them into the swamps, forced them into the ranks with 
halters round their necks, and exposed them thus bound to the fire of their 
American friends. Women and children were murdered in cold blood, and 
All these circumstan 


one loud wail followed the footsteps of the barbarians. 


ces favor the future of General Walker, if he manages his affairs judiciously, 
since to him can the natives look with confidence for protection. On the 
whole, then, judging from the tenor of our despatches, we think his cause is 
looking up. The invasion is probably at an end; his enemies are routed, and will 
not soon make their appearance again in the field. The Costa Ricans have de- 
clared their unwillingness to venture any more out of their own territory. Re- 
cruits are joining General Walker from the United States, and some military 
men of experience and military education have recently joined him, and are 
bringing the artillery into excellent practice. It seems quite improbable, 
therefore, that he will meet any future reverses. His personal bravery, his 
coolness under the most trying emergencies, his encouragement of the indus- 
try of the people, and his efforts to improve their condition, have made him a 
popular chief, and indicate the qualities of a sagacious ruler. The prosperity 
of Nicaragua is, therefore, intimately connected with his final success. The 
transit route being reopened, will give him great advantages in conducting his 
future operations, as well as in drawing in large numbers of emigrants. It is 
the interest of the commercial world—it is especially that of the United States 
—that Nicaragua should now settle down into peace and tranquility, and our 
latest advices encourage the hope that this state of things is near at hand. 


CUBA AND SAN DOMINGO. 
Our correspondent at Havana, writing on the 10th instant, states that news 
had been received from St. Domingo to the effect that the Spanish consul, 
Segovia, was prosecuting his plan for the annexation of that republic to Spain 
with unabated zeal, aided by the influence of the French and English consuls. 
General Baez had been inaugurated President instead of Santana, who was re- 
moved from the executive through Spanish influence. Baez, however, was not 
so pliant a tool as Segovia expected, and objected to the indiscrimate arming 
of his troops with weapons from Cuba. Baez, still holding possession of the 
public stores and armories, was prepared to maintain the integrity of his coun- 
try to the last extremity. The runaway Mexican war-steamer Iturbide—La 
Democrata, another report says—had arrived in port at Havana, with her 
commander, young Vega, on board. If she did not return to her duty she 
would be treated as a pirate; and she was already under the surveillance of 
the Spanish war boats. Her officers say that they ran off with the vessel from 
Mazatlan in order to save her from Comonfort’s enemies. General Almonte, 
Mexican minister to London, was in Havana. 





NAVY. 


Lieut. Joun 8S. Maury has been detached from the receiving ship 
Pennsylvania, and ordered to take passage in the United States steamer Wa- 
bash to Panama, and report for duty on board the United States ship St. 
Mary’s, in the Pacific. 


OBITUARY. 


THE LATE Mason EatON—GENERAL JAOKSON’S First CABINET.— 
Major John H. Eaton died in Washington, November 17th, in the 70th year of 
his age. The famous cabinet of President Jackson, which ‘‘ came together like 
a unit,’’ and was dissolved, as so many ministries have been in Europe, by a 
pretty woman, consisted of Martin Van Buren, of New York, Secretary of State; 
Samuel D. Ingham, of Pennsylvania, Secretary of the Treasury; John H. Eaton, 
of Tennessee, Secretary of War; John Branch, of North Carolina, Secretary of 
the Navy; Wm. T. Barry, of Kentucky, Postmaster-General; and John M. Ber- 
rien, of Georgia, Attorney-Gencral. John C. Calhoun was Vice-President, and 
Alexander Macomb Commander of the Army. Of these all are now dead ex- 
cept Mr. Van Buren, who “still lives’’ at Lindenwold, and Samuel D. Ingham, 
who distinguished himself during the recent campaign by a hearty support of 
John C, Fremont, as the only candidate whose election would secure a continu- 
ance of the liberties of white men in the United States. John H. Eaton was 
born in Halifax, on the Roanoke river, in North Carolina, in the year 1787, and 
was educated in the University of North Carolina, near Hillsborough. After 
leaving the University he emigrated to Tennessee, where he became a member 
of the bar; and entering warmly into politics, rose so rapidly that in 1818, at 
the age of thirty-one, he was selected by the Governor to fill a vacancy in the 
United States Senate. Immediately after the inauguration of General Jackson 
as President, he sent Major Eaton’s name to the Senate for confirmation as 
Secretary of War. It was said that this place was accepted with some hesita- 
tion, as Major Eaton was very well satisfied with his position in the Senate. 
He continued to hold it, however, until his marriage with the widow of Purser 
Timberlake, of the Navy, whose mother kept the boarding house in which he 
lived when in Washington. There was some scandal about the lady; Mrs. Cal- 
houn and Mrs. Ingham refused to call upon her; others followed their example, 
and the result was an entire breaking up of the Cabinet, iv April, 1831. Mr. 
Van Buren went as Minister to England, Mr. Barry was sent to Spain, and on 
his death at Liverpool, a few months after, Major Eaton was appointed his suc- 
cessor. From the time of his return from Madrid, Major Eaton was never 
prominently connected with public affairs. 

Deati OF Mus. Saran Dun wor, or Satem.—-The Salem papers record the death 
in that city of Mrs. Sarah Dunlop, widow of the late James Dunlop, Esq., of 
Boston, who was connected in business with the late Col. Thomas H. Perkins, 
at about the close of the last century. The deceased was the mother of the 
late Andrew Dunlop, Esq., for some time the United States District Attorney for 
Massachusetts, and at the time of his death, in 1838, one of the most talented 
and promising members of the Suffolk bar. She was a pupil and intimate 
friend of the late Rev. Dr. William Bentley, and always looked upon herself as 
under deep obligations for the privileges she had thus enjoyed. Under his in- 
structions she acquired a love of literature, which, with a scientific taste ac 
quired later in life, formed for many a year a source of unmingled pleasure and 
enjoyment. She died at the age of 83 years and four months, free from pain, 
of no particular disease, but of the weight of years. 


ee 


FINANCIAL. 


Tue week opened on a firm stock market, followed by a liberal busi- 
ness in nearly all the railroads, the aggregate transactions registered at the 
Board being 27,500 shares. Prices were well supported through the day, and 
the closing sales mark an advance of 4% ® cent. in Reading, and. 4% ® cent. in 
New York and Erie, while New York Central left off about the same as on Sat- 
urday. The heaviest operations were in these three stocks, with a well-distri- 
buted demand for the Western shares. There was rather a dull feeling on the 
general list at the termination of business this afternoon. Money continued 
in easy supply, as at the close of last week, and this feeling induced a much 
larger business in sterling exchange for the Boston steamer at the reduced 
terms than was anticipated. The market showed considerable firmness, and 
large sums on London were placed at 109 @ cent., and a fraction under for 
first-class bills. The whole range of quotations at the close, prime names we 
eall 109/@10914, the extreme figure being axked by some of the standard draw- 
ers. Francs are 5.20@5.18%. 

The bank statement shows about the increase of the specie reserve that we 
anticipated, but rather less, we think, than the general anticipation. The in- 
crease is $740,000—bringing the aggregate over twelve and a quarter millions. 
The decrease in the deposits has been checked, and consequently the banks 
have stopped the process of contraction—the line this week showing an in- 
crease of overa million. This increase of loans has not been very general, 
the action of the banks having been irregular. The institutions having the 
largest number of interior bank accounts show an increase of deposits, which 
would indicate that the wants of the interior for the movement of the crops 
were decreasing, and the re-accumulation of Western deposits here was com- 
menced. The nominal increase of the deposit line is $1,300,000. The real 
inerease, allowing for the operations of the clearing-house, is $2,600,000. The 
medium deposits are $58,942,000, against $56,300,000 last week. The com 
parison with last week is : 








Loans & Dis. Specie. Circulation. Deposits. 
Nov. 8....... $102,508, 689 $11,516,420 $8,946,721 $86,227,821 
Nov. 15...... 108,554,450 12,253,737 8,856,977 87,520,900 
Increase..... $1,045,811 ce ) | ee $1,393,079 
PDs ckss, Seeneveess § s0edecess _——— =—3h—(ié we 


The Bankers’ Magasine of Mr. Homans, for November, (published at No. 
162 Pearl street,) contains a full list of private bankers in the several towns 
and cities of the United States. Also, a list of members of the Stock Board, 
New York, and a condensed history of banking in the United States. The 
list of private bankers will be found useful for those having collections in the 
West. 


MUSIC. 


Irat1AnN Opera, FouRTEENTH STREET.—The Autumn season at 
this establishment, under the management of M. le Baron de Stankovitch, 
has proved so far remarkably successful. The last new operatic production, 
Meyerbeer’s ‘‘ L’Etoile du Nord’’ has been given four times to full and fashion- 
able audiences, and has been received with great enthusiasm. Each time that 
this opera is heard, some new and delicate beauty is revealed; the hearer 
becomes more familiarized with the intention of the composer, and the subtle 
correspondences between the vocal and the orchestral parts are more clearly 
defined. There is a world of melody in this opera; much that it passed over in 
the hurry and the progress of the action, but which emerges from the shadow 
more and more with each hearing, until it stands out in bold relief and becomes 
a bright spot in the memory. So it is with most great works; they have to 
work their way to the affection of the public through its intelligence; the 
course is, as may be supposed, rather slow, but itis sure. It is impossible to 
judge of a new work upon a single hearing; the lightest and most frivolous, as 
a general rule, makes the most immediate effect with almost every audience in 
the world; but in Europe the frequent repetition accorded to every opera, not 
a decided failure, familiarizes the people with even the abstrusest compositions 
and generates a taste, which in the end becomes measurably critical. 
M. Maretzek has done his best to follow out the same system, and every effort 
in this way, though it may at first be at the cost of the manager, is a decided 
public benefit, and will eventually result most profitably. 

Prosperous as this season seems to be, the best efforts of the true friends of 
music are needed to ensure the management from loss. The enormous expenses 
of the company, together with the heavy rent and that colossal drag upon the 
enterprize, of two hundred and fifty free admissions, accompanied with the 
privilege of one of the best seats to every free admission, form an expenditure 
that can only be met by the most liberal public patronage. This we ask in the 
hope that it will be accorded, and the opera have one more chance of effecting 
a@ permanent establishment in this city. The company is all that can be 
expected and nearly all that could be desired, therefore ye friends of music, 
spare not your dollars, remember the cause and take all your friends with you. 

On Wednesday Bellini’s favorite opera of ‘‘Norma,’’ was given by special 
desire. The cast was admirable; La Grange, excelled herself in her delineation 
of the terrible Priestess, yet true woman, and won the enthusiastic admiration 
and applause of a brilliant audience. 

THALBERG’s ConceRrTS.—How all true lovers of art must rejoice at the great 
and increasing success of Sigismund Thalberg. How many of his warmest ad- 
mirers prophesied that Le would fail; how many self-sufficient professors pro- 
nounced his style old, exploded; how eagerly the earnest believer in the infali- 
bility of perfect art waited for the issue; how all these conflicting opinions and 
hopes have been set at rest, is now a matter of history. The doubters and the 
hopers alike based their belief upon the vitiated taste of the public and upon 
its presumed incapacity for judging art by any other standard than that of 
the hundred-horse-power school of De Meyer and his followers. They ail 
deemed that the public was in love with the acrobatic style of execution and 
the exaggerated school of composition. They had no faith in the higher prin 
ciples of art, which exist in every intelligent and refined nature, dormant, 
perhaps, but waiting only for some point of correspondence which shall trans- 
mit the spark that vivifies them into active existence. For our own part we 
never doubted the influence of Thalberg; for the reason that we never saw a 
perfect performance ot any kind, which the public did not at once recognize. 
Points of exquisite technical beauty may be passed over unrecognized for the 
time, but the great, general perfectness never escaped unheeded. Wonderful 
executants with no soul have received the cold shoulder, while faulty execu- 
tants with the genial impulse of genius have been received with acclaim. In 
each case the public was right. Art without inspiration is the chiselled 
marble, eyeless, expressionless, soulless; but art, warmed by genius, has an 
intelligence which makes the marble breathe and throws the flush ef life over 
the inanimate substance. Thalberg has triumphed because rare intelligence 
has waited upon every onward step he has made in art; and the public feel the 
same delight in listening to his unlabored revelations of musical beauties and 
wonders of mechanism, that they experience in reading the exquisite thoughts 
of the poets, which flow with infinite freedom through the medium of the 
printed page, no matter how great the labor expended in their original pro- 
duction. We, the public, shut our eyes and listen to the perfect artist, Thal- 
berg, unconscious that he is doing anything extraordinary, but satisfied that 
art can produce nothing more faultless or more entirely satisfying. Thalberg’s 
triumph is through the intellect and not through the eye, and his influence 
will be remembered and felt long after he has left us to return no more, and 
will pass into a tradition, as the remembrance of the peerless Malibran has 
done already. 

Thalberg has given five concerts, and the last was yet the most crowded of 
any. The enthusiasm is really the outburst of appreciation, irrepressible and 
genuine. Next week he proceeds to Philadelphia, but will play in New York 
on alternate aights, so that we shall, in probability, enjoy the privilege of 
hearing him some few nights longer. Let our music loving citizens crowd 
Niblo’s saloon every night he plays, remembering how soon he will depart 
from us. 

Thalberg’s concert in Brooklyn on Monday, November 17th, was thronged to 
overflowing. His success was complete. Such enthusiasm has rarely been 
exhibited by our neighbors of Brooklyn. 

New York Paitearmonic Concert.—The first concert of the 15th season 
takes place at the Academy of Music this evening, November 22d. The selec- 
tions for performance are highly interesting, and fully sustain the high 
character of the society. The solo performers are Madame La Grange ; Mr 
Goldbeck, pianist ; and Mr. Wm. Déhler, violinist. The magnificent orchestra 
will be conducted by Mr. Theo. Eisfeld. 

The last rehearsal takes place this morning at 9 o’clock, at the Academy of 
Music. Extra tickets can be secured of the secretary, Mr. Spier, at the Aca 
demy, on the morning of Saturday. 

Teo. Exssreip’s CiasstcaL Sorrees.—These delightful and instructive soirees 
will commence next week. The first concert of the seventh season will be 
given on Tuesday evening next, November 25th, at Dodworth’s Academy. The 
selection is most excellent, consisting of Mozart’s Quartetto, No. 6, C major; 
Trio in B. flat, F. Schubert; Quartetto by Beethoven in B major. Miss Ber- 
nard and Mr. Richard Hoffman will assist at the soiree. This will be a charm- 
ing entertainment, and we hope to see the room crowded. 


THE DRAMA. 


WaLuAck’s THEATRE.—The production of the popular comedy of 
‘Don Cesar de Bazan,’ aftar two or three years’ withdrawal, and the reap- 
pearance of Mr. James Wallack as the gay and reckless Don, attracted a bril 
liant and overflowing house. It was a most elegant and appreciative audience, 
and Mr. Wallack’s efforts were received with enthusiasm. ‘‘ Don Cesar de 
Bazan”’ is one of Mr. Wallack’s most favorite and popular parts. In it he is 
certainly unrivalled—he has, in fact, almost made it his own. The last week 
of the engagement of this remarkable man has proved the most brilliant of 
the series in every sense of the word, for not only has the house been crowded 
and the pecuniary results both pleasing and flattering, but the actor eclipsed 
most of his previous efforts, throwing the very life of reality into all his im- 
personations. While we regret his departure, we cannot but congratulate him 
upon the brilliant and successful issue which must result from his extensive 
provincial tour. He will be everywhere welcomed, and will return in perfect 
health and in every way a more ‘ substantial man’’ (stock exchange parlance) 
than when he left. Success to him wherever he goes. Mr. Stuart, the active 
and enterprising manager, is preparing attractive novelties for his petrons, 
which will be duly announced and produced. 

NIBLo’s GARDEN.—After a long and remarkably successful ‘‘ run,’’ the clever 
and attractive fairy spectacle, ‘‘ Blanche, or the Rival Fairies,’’ has this week 
closed its triumphant career. The admirable acting and the irresistible drollery 
of the clever Ravel Family took the public fancy and made “ Blanche’’ so 
popular and so famous. There will, however, be no falling off in the attraction 
at this establisement; the Ravel Family, with the fascinating Madlle. Teresa 
Robert and her effective ballet company, offer attractions that have never failed 
to fill the house. In December the Pyne and Harrison Opera Company will 
prove sure winning cards for the management. 

Laura Keene’s TaeaTre.—This new and beautiful theatre, built especialty by 
Trimble for the fair lessee and directress, Laura Keene, opened its doors to the 
public for the first time on Tuesday evening, December 18th. We shall reserve 
a description of it for our next issue, and content ourselves for the present 
with stating that the season has commenced most brilliantly, and that every 
thing seems to promise a great and continued The opening piece 
was Shakespeare’s play of ‘‘ As You Like It.”’ It was strongly cast, admirably 
acted, and the music most effectively rendered, under the direction of Thomas 








The value of foreign goods imported at the port of Boston during the week 





ending Nov. 14th, amounted to $1,359,962. | 





Baker, the popular leader and composer. The following list of Laura Keene’s 
company will afford some idea of the strength she brings to bear upon opposing 
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managements. It is certainly an admirably-selected and brilliant company, 
fit to compete with any attraction offered in the city. The following list em- 
braces all the prominent members of the company: Miss Laura Keene, Sole 
Lessee and Directress; Mr. H. Hall, Stage Manager; Mr. Thomas Baker, Musical 
Conductor; Mr. George Jordon, Mr. C. Wheatleigh, (from the Princess’s Thea- 
tre, London,) Mr. G. K. Dickinson, Mr. Wemyss, Mr. J. A. Smith, (from the 
Boston Theatre,) Mr. Stoddart, (from Wallacks,) Mr. N. Gould, Mr. H. Hayes, 
Mr. W. Reeve, Mr. Cocini, Mr. C. Young, Mr. Chester, Mr. H. Hall, Mr. Burnett, 
(from Walleck’s,) Mr. T. B. Johnston, Mr. Lingham, Mr. Alleyne, (from Wal- 
lack’s,) Mr. Ringgold, (from the Broadway,) Mr. MacRae, Mr. Harcourt, Mr. 
Evarts, Mr. Colfield, Mr. Andros, Mr. J. T. Austin, &c., &c.; Mrs. W. H. Smith, 
(of the Boston Theatre, her first engagement in this city,) Miss Julia Gould, 
(her first appearance since her return from California,) Mrs. Stoddart, (from 
Wallack’s,) Miss Ada Clifton, Miss Jessie McLean, (from Wallack’s,) Miss Man- 
ners, Mrs. H. P. Grattan, Mrs. Stevens, (from Wallack’s,) Mrs. Atwood, Mrs. 
T. B. Johnston, Miss Cornelia Jefferson, (from the Boston Theatre, ) Miss Emma 
Hall, Miss Alleyne, Miss Stella Mairs, Miss Louisa Haine, and Miss Rosa Archer. 

Brovauam’s Bowery THEaTRE.—Cornelius Matthews’ clever local drama, 
called ‘‘ Broadway and the Bowery,’’ which made a decided hit last week, has 
been played with increased success during the present week. Mr. Matthews 
has managed his design cleverly, he has not pandered toa vitiated taste; he 
has not striven to set class against class; but while he has presented many 
points which delight the ‘‘ b’hoy ”’ frequenters of this establishment, he has 
redeemed them from ali vulgarity or false morals, by the manly and just senti- 
ment of his language. A series of Shakesperian plays, well acted and warmly 
received, has, together with ‘‘ Broadway and the Bowery,’’ formed the excel- 
lent and sterling attraction at this establishment during the week. It is plea- 
sant to know that success attends the unwearied and judicious efforts of the 
management of the Bowery theatre. The social standard of its audi , is 


CHESS. 
ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


To Att Waom rr may Concern.—Nellie hereby solemnly to your generosity as 
gentlemen and chess players, to make suggestions con: her games—when you do 
make them—in an open and manly manner, and not slink beck behind “ However, as I 
am but a novice,” etc. Such self-satisfied humility is simply ridicul 

Given under my hand this 8d day of November, A. D. 1856. 

To Mu. N. Maracuer, present occupant of the “ Easy Chair.”"—Sir : Since “ Annie” bas left 
us, I would like to take up her game with you from the 8th move, and finish it. In re- 
gard to my own game with Mr. Fuller, I am obliged to him for his generosity in resign- 
ing it, but as no one versed in chess will believe my game to be so superior to his, we 
will, if he has no other objection, play it out, My move is—l4. Kt to Q2. I herewith 
send you a game played between myself and a gentleman of this city. Will you favor 
me with your opinion of it? I would like to know whether I am a worthy sister of our 
late “‘ Annie.”’ NELLIE. 

P. 8.—Will you oblige me by inserting my manifesto, if worthy of a place in your column, 
and also by handing the following to the editor of the paper and requesting his candid 
opinion of it, It is an extract from an unwritten tragedy of mine: 

First individual (poetic and chivalrous)—‘ I am not mad—no, I am not mad.’’ 

Second individual (matter-of-fact)— ‘ Well, who said you was oo 

First individual (excited and belligerent)—* Take my card for a due-bill, sir!” 

Grand muss generally, terrific tableau, curtain falls. 

Repty sy W. J. A. F.—“ Annie” cannot conduct a game with you for the same reason she 
declines finishing hers with Mr. Marache, viz., a parental taboo, The honest opinion of Mr. 
Marache and myself in regard to your game 1s, that it is hardly worthy a place in this 
column,—besides, you made an error in the transcription. Qurown game with “ Nellie’ 
we decline continuing, because it has attained a position where it cannot possess reneral 
interest. We have one “ other objection,” to wit : good reason for thinking that “ Nellie” 
is of the epicene gender. if “‘ Nellie’ wishes our “ candid opinion” ef the above tragedy- 
fragment, it is simply this—we do not think it evidences any remarkable degree of 
femininity. That’s all! “ Nellie’s’’ problem shall have careful consideration. 

Wes clip the following from the London IUustruted News : 

“ DurgnTeTe.—1. Mr. Stanley, the Chess champion of the United States, has recently paid a 
fiying visit to this country, but incessant business occupation prevented his gratifying 
the Londoners with “a taste of his quality.” 2. His last set match, we believe, was 
with Mr. Schulten, an eminent German player, long resident at New York.” 

Mr. Stanley now conducts the Chess column of 

Tue new Chess Monthly will be published in D. rom what we know of Its con- 
tents, we can safely assure our friends that it will richly repay perusal. 

CounsEL TO THE CHESS PLAYER.—Idolise not chess. To hear some people talk, one might 
think there was “ nothing cite epee beneath the visiting moon.” Chess is not a 
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not a jot below that of any establishment in the city. 

BroaDWay VARIETIES.—In consequence of the repeated applications of the 
patrons of this delightful place of amusement, the favorite nautical drama, 
‘* Black Eyed Susan ’’ has been revived and been performed every evening this 
week to large and delighted audiences. This is one of the pieces in which the 
clever company of juvenile comedians, under the direction of Messrs. Wood 
and Marsh, are seen to the best advantage. They are fully competent to 
delineate its simple pathos and its genuine drollery, and it is this fact which 
renders its performance in their hands so remarkably attractive. It is a per- 
formance that every one should witness. The farces are played with great 
spirit and infinite fun, and the whole entertainment can scarcely be excelled by 


d for measuring the ab your acq , Bor an epitome of all the aci- 
ences, Dora for all human ills, nor a subject for daily toil and nightly meditation. 
It is simply @ recreation, and only to be used and regarded as such. The less selfish you 
are in its pursuit, the clearer head, (be more patience, the better temper you bring to the 
practice of it, the better will you {ilustrate the merits of chess as the most intellectual of 
games, and blish your owa ch ter as a phil her even in sport. 

Pav. Morpny, of New Orleans.—Mr. Staunton styles our Southern Chess friend “ the New 
Orleans phenomenon,” aud speaks dingly of “the ext ly-interesting spect- 
men of “‘ precocious play” which we have published. He says: “If the young 
Philidor of New Orleans proceeds as he has begun, he will soon rival the oldest and best 
players of the age,” 

A Susscniper.—When a player can advance & pawn to his &th square, he is entitled to de- 
mand for it any plece he chooses, so that he may have two or more bishops of the same 
color on the board at once. 

C. F. B.—A very graceful little end-game. 

A BaD PLAYER BUT 4 Great AMATEUR.—We apprehend you are mistaken as to the date of 
the introduction of blank printed Chess diagrams. They were in use balf a century ago 
at least. Perhaps, as you remark, the best way of recording on them an end-game or 

















any theatre in the city. The play of ‘‘ Ernest Maltravers’”’ is a d for 
speedy production. 

BUCKLEY’s SERENADERS.—To give way to forthcoming novelties, that most 
laughable and successful production, ‘‘ Dismal of the Dred Swamp,’’ will be 
withdrawn after this week. It has proved one of the strongest hits yet made 
at this establishment, which is remarked for its uniform and unvarying success. 
Years of prosperity have only rendered the Buckleys more earnest in their 
endeavors to please the public; no expense or trouble is spared; one novelty 
follows another in rapid ion, and 1 in every department is the 
end striven for and gained. The reward of this unwearied exertion is the most 
thorough public appreciation, displayed in audiences crowded to overflowing, 
which never fiag or vary. Our readers require no prompting to visit Buckley’s 
serenaders. 











ITEMS OF ALL SORTS. 


It is reported that Mr. James Anderson, the celebrated tragedian, 
will not appear at the Broadway theatre. His first appearance, on his arrival 
from England, will be, so says report, at Wallack’s theatre.—The party-wall of 
the Broadway theatre is rapidly rising. It is substantial enough to last a hun- 
dred years. The Broadway will open, in all probability, about the 16th of Dec. 
—New plays are springing up in every diection. A new drama called the 
‘* Modern Saint’? has been produced with much success at Wood’s theatre, 
Cincinnati. It was written by a Mr. Charles M. Barras.—It is said that Laura 
Keene will produce a new local drama written by a young lawyer of this city. 
The piece is called ‘‘ The Sheriff ’s Wife,’’ and report speaks very highly of its 
literary merits.—Edwin Forrest has entered the following plays, which he bad 
purchased from their authors, for copyright, in the clerk’s office of the United 
States District Court, Philadelphia, viz.: ‘‘Jack Cade,’’ ‘‘ Oraloosa,’ ‘‘ Caius 
Marius,’’ ‘‘The Gladiator,’’ ‘‘The Broker of Bogota,’’ and ‘‘ Metamora.’’—It 
is said that Mr. Stewart, the lessee of Wallack’s theatre, has rented that esta- 
blishment for the month of January to Mr. W. J. Elorence. ‘Ould Ireland’’ 
will be in the ascendant for some time to come. No doubt this engagemens 
will be a great hit, for, apart from her husband, Mrs. Florence has undoubted 
talent, and is a reigning favorite with the public. All lovers of the genuine 
‘‘ Yankee Girl’’ and the ‘‘ Broth of a Boy’”’ should pay the Florences a visit 
when they appear in their new scene of action.—Edwin Forrest, it seems, it 
about to desert the Broadway theatre, the scene of his greatest triumphs. He 
will appear, so rumor hath it, at an up town establishment.—The Newark 
theatre, which opened two weeks since, is doing a good business. By-the-by, 
the Newark theatre is always opening, and from this fact we conclude that it 
frequently closes, and that somebody is not satisfied with the public, or the 
public with somebody, and so they wisely part.—The authorities of Rome ob- 
jecting to the word ‘‘devil’’ appearing on the walls of that holy city, have 
change the title of Meyerbeer’s opera from ‘‘ Roberto le Diavolo’’ to ‘“‘ Roberto 
di Picardia.’’—At the same time, in Ireland, the Rev. John McHugh, a Roman 
Catholic clergyman, recently asked the Lord Lieutenant to prohibit the pro- 
duction of the opera of ‘‘ La Traviata’’ on the Dublin boards. The Lord Lieu- 
tenant could ‘‘ not see how he could exercise any control in the matter.’’ The 
morals of the people are being “ stric:ly attended to.’’—The amateur actress, 
Mrs. Rush, of Philadelphia, (not the Mrs. Rush, of course,) has been lately 
starring’? at Albany.—Collins, the irish dian and vocalist, and who 
confesses the ‘‘soft impeachment’’ of being the only ‘Irish gentleman’’ on 
the stage, was in Iowa, at the last advices.—The success of Mr. and Mrs. Bar- 
ney Williams is something surprising. They were acting, at last advices, in 
Liverpool, to caowded houses. They were to go thence to Dublin, where they 
are now probably performing. After having made a tour of the British pro- 
vinces, they will return to London and play a continuous engagement of one 
hundred and fifty nights. They will return to this country next September, in 
time to open the fall season of 1867.—Forrest has been successful at Barry’s 
theatre in Boston.—That clever reader and actress, Miss Kimberly, was in 
Columbus, Ohio, when last heard from.—A nearly fatal accident occurred in 
England a short time since. A sad finale was nearly closing a pleasant musi- 
cal evening, and it chanced in this wise: Six ladies of Lymington, England, 
were nearly drowned a few days since. A grand concert was given at the Vic- 
toria Rooms, Southampton, at which Sims Reeves and other distinguished 
vocalists sang. A party of six ladies, of rank and fortune, residents of Lym- 
ington, about twenty miles from Southampton, attended the concert. The party 
set out for home in an omnibus especially hired for the occasion, but the driver 
of the vehicle mistook his road, and at Testwood, a few miles from Southamp- 
ton, he drove into the river. The ladies, in their concert dresses, were up to 
their necks in water, and narrowly escaped death. One of the horses of the 
omnibus was drowned.—It is said that a new and powerfully written play is 
abou to be produced by one of our metropolitan managers. The scene is laid 
in Germany; the period that of the Reformation. The author is, we believe, 
Mr. C. G. Rosenberg, a gentleman well known for his literary ability. Mr. 
Rosenberg is the author of several fine tragedies and plays which will make 
his name famous among us by-and-by. Grisi and Mario have been giving 
opera in Drury lane, at play-house prices, to crowds. The company is very 
strong, in addition to Grisi and Mario, and comprised Formes, M. and Madame 
Gassier, Vovere, Madame Amadei, Lorini, and Albicini.—A young Irishman, 
named Glover, has made a great success as a vocalist in the Opera-house at 
Naples, in the opera of ‘‘Guiramente.’’—Mrs. Beecher Stowe’s “‘Dred”’ is 
being dread-fully, dismally, dramatically done at the Surrey theatre. One of 
the London journals, speaking of it, says: ‘‘ As instances of the ‘horrible,’ we 
may state that there are, we think, four deaths upon the stage—two by 
females, one in a bed, and another on a couch; that females are struck with 
whips and cursed in all directions; that one is actually dragged into a shed on 
the stage to receive ‘four dozen,’ and that, although we do not absolutely 
see the revolting spectacle, we hear the blows of the whip upon the fiesh, fol- 
lowed by the shrieks and groans of the sufferers.’’—It is reported that Madame 
Anna Bishop is about returning to try her fortune once more in the United 
States, whether in the territorial of connubial sense we cannot tell. We shall 
be most glad to hear her again. It is also said that George Loder, some short 
time since one of the most popular musical men in New York, will shortly leave 
nen yD a He will be welcomed back, for he has a host of warm 
Tiends. 
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The Spirit of the Times has an account of a dreadful old fellow, 
whe would rather tell a lie on six months’ credit than tell the truth for 








is to use black and red ink—marking the initials of the black men with black 
ink, and the white ones with red. We have blank diagrams for sale at $1 per hundred. 

Brocg.—The rule which governs castling runs thus: A player cannot cestle in the follow- 
ing cases: 1, If the king or rook has been moved. 2. If the king bein check. 3%. If there 
be any piece between the king and rook. 4, If the king pass over any square attacked 
by one of the adversary’s pieces or pawns. 

G. T, W.—Mr. Harrwitz is now duly installed at Paris in the position once occupied by M. 
Kieseritzky, as the Parisian Chess Professor par lence. 

Lupovico.—In the passage quoted from Massenger, mated has no reference to Chess, It was 
an expression frequently used by our old writers to denote a state of amazement, bewll- 
derment, etc. 

J. and C.—The game has reached us, and is under examination. 

H. J. H.—We think your best course is to procure Staunton’s Handbook. 

H. F. G.—Mr. Kossak is no longer concerned in the editorship of the Berlin Schachseitung. 
His place is supplied by a player remarkable for the vigor and brilliauce of his game, Mr. 
Dufresne, whose name is familiar in every civilized place where Chess is known. 

D. T. F.—The highiy-interesting series of Chess matches between M. de Riviere and Mr. 
Schulten terminated a few days since—the gross score giving to M. de Riviere, 62 games; 
Mr. Schulten, 26 games ; drawn, 2 games. 

F. P. W.—1. M. Preti’s Recueil d'Etudes Progress 
is an excellent work for those desirous of improving their pawn play. 
bookseller. 

J. H. G., New York.—Mr. Marache desires to answer you, and wishes you to send him 
your problem that he may examine it again. 

. A. N., Chicago.—You have discovered « “ mare’s nest.”” Our young friend Loyd is not in- 
fallible, but his problems are generally water-tight. Try again. 

Cunss CaRTEL EXTRAORDiINAKY.—If Paul Morphy or any other player out of this city desires 
to come to New York and play a match at chess for $1,000, we will guarantee to find him 
4 customer. 


GAMES BY CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN THE PHILADELPHIA AND NEW YORK CLUBS. 


GAME FIRGT. GAME SECOND. 
New York against Philadelphia. Philadelphia against New York. 
ch Ga 


ives sur les fins de parties au jeu des Echecs 
2. Of any foreign 


WHITE. Sicilian Opening. BLACK. witt. Seach Gambit, BLACK. 
New York, Philadelphia, Philadelphia, New York. 
24 B takes Kt 24 B takes P 24 QtoQRe 
26 P takes B 


PROBLEM LI.—By J. A. P., Salem, Mass.—White to play and 
compel black to mate him in five moves. 
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Game LI.—Siciian OpeninG, being the ninth partie of the final match for the 
Championship of the New York Chess Club, between Messrs. Perrin and 
MaRACHE. 














Li. 





BLACK. WHITE. BLACK. WHITE. 
Mr. P. Mr. M. Mr. P. Mr. M. 
1PtoK4 PtoQB4 29 R takes R (ch) R takes R 
2KKttoB3 Kt toQB3 30 PtoKR3 QtoK4 
8 PtoQ4 P takes P 31 Q takes Q R takes Q 
4 Kt takes P PtoK3 32 RtoB2 K-oKt2 
5 KKttoB3 KBtoQB4 33 PtoQR4(e) RtoK6 
6K BtoQ3 K Kt toK 2 34 RtoBS Cf) R takes R 
7QKttoB3 PtoQ4 35 P takes R pug FEU 
8 P takes P Kt takes P 36 PtoK B4 P to K Rt 4 (h) 
9 Kt takes Kt Q takes Kt 87 K to Kt 2 K to B3 (i) 
10 Castles Castles 38 K to Kt3 KtoK2 
11 Kttohis5 (a) PtoK B4 39 BtoB3 KtoQ3 
12 PtoQKt3 Kt toK4 40 KtoB2 KtoQB4 
138 QBto Kt2 PtoQKt3 41 KtoK3 K to Kt 5 
14 QBtakes Kt Q takes B 42 BtoQ K to B6 (j) 
15 BtoQB4 QtoK B3 438 KtoK2 BtoB3 
16 QtoKR5 PtoKR3 44 KtoB2 P takes P 
17 KttoR3 KtoR2 45 PtoKR4 PtoQR4 
18 KtoR PtoK4 46 KtoK 2 BtoK5 
19 BtoQ5 QRto Kt 47 KtoB2 $9 4 
2WPtoK B4 eece 48 BtoK R5 KtoQB 
21 Kt takes P KBtoK 49 BtoB7 KtoQ5 
22 QRtoK B takes Kt 50 BtoK6 KtoK4 
23 R takes B B to Kt 2 61 BtoB7 BtoQB7 
UPtoQB4 QR to K (c) 562 PtoBS P takes P 
2 KRtoB(d) PtoK Kt3 568 KtoK2 BtoK5 
26 QtoB3 B home 54 BtoQB4 Bto Q4 
27 QtoB4 QRtoK2 56 B takes B K takes B 
28 QRtwK3 KRtoK 56 KtoB2 K to K 5 





NOTES TO GAME LI. 
(a) P to QB 3 is preferable; the move in the text only tends to develop white’s game. 


(b) Compulsory; had white played the tempting move of P to K 6, black would have won 
or drawn the game easily by perpetual check, as follows: « 
Ptoks 
21 Kt to Kt 6 (ch) KtoR 
22 Kt to B 7 (ch) K to B 8 or ( 


aa) 
28 Kt to Kt 5 (ch) and white has no other alternative but moving as above 
to prevent immediate mate, as shown In (aa.) 


Co] 


22 K to Kt 
93 Kt takes R P (double ch) K to R or (bd) 
%4 Kt to B 7 (double ch) K te Kt 
26 Q mates. 
(eb) 
2 KtoR? 
24 Kt to B 7 (dis ch) Q 
26 Kt takes Qand wins. Black's 90th move was 


eunningly devised. 
(¢) Not only the “ best’ but also an extremely well played ant poletea move, if students 
will only examine it; by this coup white —— bis into play, with a good game. 
(4) It is evident that bied& cannot either eR or B without being immediately checx- 
mate 








3 An error, we think, and sheer loss of time in so important a game. 
J) B to BR Kt 2 would have done the game. 

(9) A very important and, perhaps, the winning move. 

(h) M the 


a of ERP. 
(i) From this point white manages his K with much skill in this instructive end-game. 
(j) Preparatory to moving B to B 3, 
(k) B to B 7 was, perhaps, the most apeedy road to victory. 
‘ 








SOLUTION TO PROBLEM L. 


WHITE. BLACK. 
1 QtoK 5 (ch 1 K takes Q 
2 P to Q8 (bishop) 2KtoQ5 
8 BtoQRS 3K toK4 
4 BtoQB3. Mate 








DICING AND DEATH. 

A WALLACHIAN TRAGEDY. 
Bucuarest, the gayest city of Wallachia, is a place where morality goes slip 
shod, and the whirl of dissipation cancels, from the careless observer, much of 
what is gloomy and dreadful. Profligacy often leads to terrible social and 
domestic casualities, as is evinced in the following tragical narration, the scene 
of which was the city we have mentioned: 

**Do you see that lady talking with such vivacity to those three gentlemen 
under the tree?’’ asked a very agreeable acquaintance, as we were strolling 
through the gardens of Bucharest, toward sunset, smoking 8 cigar,,and listen- 

to a divine melody of Strauss, played gloriously well by an Austrian band. 
‘* Would you like to hear a romance in real life? Would you like to know, 
what a little devil she is? Come and sit down in the shade, order a couple of 
ices, and I will tell you all about her. Look at her now,” continued our friend, 
one of those men whom one meets so often in foreign society, who seem to 
know everybody’s business and everybody’s secrets. ‘‘ Lvok at her now, with 
her e black eyes, and her raven hair, and her pretty features, sunken a 
little with late hours and excitement, but still mi me, and charming to a 
degree. Not another woman in the gardens could wear that simple white 
dress and little white bonnet, relieved only by a red ribbon, and look so bril- 
liant as she does! What a coquette it is! How she smiles and shows her 
pretty teeth, and waves that little white hand! ‘There is blood upon it though. 
Yes, mon cher, as surely as if she herself had pointed the weapon. I have 
known her from a girl; she is not so very young now, but some women never 
get old; she has plenty of mischief before her yet. Sappramento! I like her 
too, she is such a thorough-going vixen! One of those men is hep husband, 
mon cher. She makes love to him when there is nobody else by, or when she 
wishes to pique some of his friends. ‘ Marguerite,’ I said to her one day, 
scarcely two years ago, ‘do you wish all mankind to be at your feet? Is your 
vanity so insatiable ? Will you not spare poor Adolphe and be content with 
ome brother? Fritz is your devoted slave. He is the elder, do what you will 
with him, but let the poor boy off for my sake: he is my friend. Marguerite, 
I know him Sena ee will break his heart.’ 

‘She drew her slight figure up, and looked as wicked as she alone can look, 
while she replied: ‘ No, no, a thousand times, no. I will put my foot on his 
neck—I will humble him. He said Baronne B—— was handsomer and cleverer 
than me, did he? Baronne B——., that t foolish blonde. I will teach him 
to know me; and then let him break his heart, if he will be such a fool. Come 
to me to-morrow; | will show you how I can manage him. You are all alike, 


you men.’ 

‘*] put Adolphe on his guard. I reasoned with him, and warned him. But 
it was of no use; Adolphe would not believe a word I said to him. She had 
given him a rosebud and one of her gloves, and he was mad about them. Que 
voulez-vous ? the boy loved her—as a man loves only once—with all his heart 
and soul; not like you and me, mon cher, who are men of the world, but like 
a fool. Of course, if I couldn’t save him, it was no use distressing my 
about the affair. These things must take their course. I went with him 
her house, andI watched her as one watches a eat playing with a mouse. 
Poor boy! I saw in two seconds it was all over with him, that he was that 
woman’s slave. How cleverly she did it; first — kindly, then talk- 
ing about his brother—his rival, mark you, and a devilish handsome one, too 
—and so making him be mney | a and half wild; and lastly, pre 
hand at parting, and asking with a glance at me, (as if she hadn’t 
herself to come,) ‘ why she never could see him alone?’ The boy’s Hungarian 
blood couldn’t stand it. If Marguerite had told him to lie down and die at her 
feet, he would have been fool enough to obey her, and she would have laughed 
at him afterwards. As we walked away he raved about her to me. - 
tures writhed when he mentioned her name; it was quite a me. But, to 
tell the truth, I had rather it had been any one else than Adolphe. So 
the affair went on, and she played one brother age 9 the other till they were 
mad with jealousy, and the younger was capable of anything—anything. It 
was an ugly business, my friend. I was present when they quarreled—not about 
her, but a foolish dispute at cards. Blows passed; they were mad; they must 
have been mad. A challenge was given and accepted. Will you believe it, they 
went out to fight! these two brothers that had clung to the same mother’s 
breast. We managed the affair quietly: we drew the ball from each of their 
pistols. Judge of their fury, especially of that of Adolphe, when the fraud 
was discovered. WasI not right? I respect the laws of arms. I have been 
‘on the ground’ myself more than once; but brothers, you see, mon cher, 
c’elait un peutrop fort. More and worse would have happened, but I entreated 
Marguerite to interfere. Would to God I had letitalone! Forgive me—would I 
had brought Adolphe home shot through the heart-——‘ kis-met’ says our neigh- 
bor the Turk. I sometimes think there is such a th as destiny. How she 
managed Fritz I know not. He was a cool, resolute fellow, and fond as he was 
of her, not a man that any women on earth could make a fool of. Of course 
she liked him the better of the two. But Adolphe—I know how she made 
Adolphe give his word of honor that he would never lift his hand against his 
brother’s life—she made it the condition of her love; she told Adolphe she 
would be his—and his alone. The boy was wild with happiness. He was 

— as I have already told you, my friend, and a sad fool. He raved about 

er all the evening. I was very tired of him, I assure you, by bedtime. He 
walked all night under her windows—it was fortunate he could not see 
and the next day she was driving out with Fritz, and distant as ever with my 
ridiculous young friend. So she played brother against brother, and made 
earh believe the other was the only obstacle to his own happiness; but more 
especially she delighted in her triumph over poor Adolphe, and as she had 
vowed that she would do poor Adolpbe, when I remonstrated with her, she 
indeed put her foot on the boy’s neck. This could not go on. The brothers would 
have fought a hundred times, but for the word of honor they had \. 
Hungarian never breaks his word. They were of the old H noblesse— 
rich, handsome, gallant and devoted. Must such men be sacrificed to a woman’s 
momentary triumph? Must the noblest, truest heart break because a little 
devil in muslin chooses to play the fool? Itis no business of and mine. 
Our hearts don t break quite so easily, and I, for one, never allow love-making 
to interfere with dinner, but Adolphe and his brother were tres peu 
and, would you believe {t, in their madness they threw the dice to decide w 
of the two should commit suicide. It must have been a ¥ main; and, 
—- she does look very pretty this evening, with the light of the setting 
sun behind her, I think you will agree with me that the stake was hardly 
worth the hazard. I never knew of it till after all was over. It appears that 
the loser was to have a year’s grace by consent, and during that year to be 
unmolested in his love by his rival. I remarked that Adolphe rushed suddenly 
into the deepest extravagance, and ——_ what they call at to 
$ r’ his fortunes very rapidly, also to have rid himself com ly of 


his 
me 


his rival; but this I thought was owing to the superior sense or caprice 
of the elder brother. I wonder whether he ever told Marguerite? I some- 
times think that she knew it all the time, For the first few months I verily 


believe Adolphe congratulated himself on his success. For one year 
society he was content to barter life—and more than life too, perhaps, but 
time grew on, I remarked that his cheek grew paler, and his eyes more 
day by day. Moreover, even then she could not resist the pleasure of 
him unhappy. I tell you, my friend, that woman has no more heart than a 
stone. One morning, I knew it all. Adolphe had — his jast Gorin, and 
blown his brains out. He left a letter for me, and I learned everything. He 
kept his his word you see, and behaved quite like a gentleman. y found 
her glove on his body. Fritz never came back. I do not think she minded 
that very much. It is scarcely six months ago: do you think she looks very 
sorrowlul now ?’’ 

In any other country, says the narrator, such a t ly as this would have 
at least created a sensation—not so in Wallachia. e victim was a Hun- 
garian, the heroine one of the beauties of the Principalities; it seemed to be 
regarded as a mere matter of course, a very natural consequence, and probably 
the grave Englishman and his mercurial informant, then pas the Sighten 
were the only two people presewt who treated the subject with the htest 
concern. 
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W. Gritmore Simms, of South Carolina, delivered a lecture at 
Chapin’s Church, on Tuesday evening, on ‘‘South Carolina and the Revolu- 
tion.’”? There was but a small attendance. He spoke with considerable bit- 
terness against Sumner’s speech in the Senate on South Carolina, and at- 
tempted to give the true history of South Carolina. We deem the subject 
at this time as badly chosen to suita ular lecture, and we are not sur- 
prised (although we wish it were otherwise,) that the lecture did not obtain 
an audience. What chance would Mr. Curtis, or other free soil lect 
stand in South Carolina, if they went there to denounce and 
Massachusetts? 


The Treasury Department opened on Saturday last bids for a 
year’s supply of oil for light-houses amoun to 95,000 gallons. Among the 
bids was one from the Breckinridge Coal and Oil Com proposing to furnish 
the government with the whole quantity required es earete. 
As fish oil only was advertised for, the bids for this newly presented oil could 
only be placed on file. The palpable evidences of the wonderful qualities of 
the Breckinridge Coal Oil will soon be tested by the government; if what is 
claimed for it be true—tbat it is superior to winter-strained sperm oil for 


volume and purity of light—that it will burn without trimming the 
wick than sperm oil, and that it remains limpid with the thermometer at ten 
degrees above zero—then we may expect to see Ken’ with ber 
treasure lighting to safe harbors the commerce of our as she has 
furnished a fall intdioctual end, ee are coe & 
our ship of State. The lubricating of the oil will attract the 
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THE ‘1OMBS. 
AmonG all our city prisons there is non 
which has a more unenviable erm 
than the Tombs. Not that it is essential 
worse than others, (and all are bad pone f 
but it is most prominently brought before 
the public, from the fact that it is situated 
near the City Hall, easy of access, and is 
besides a sort of omnium gatherum, into 
which every rascal and unfortunate honest 
man is introduced on his way to liberty, 
with a blasted character, or on his way to 
the Penitentiary with no character at all. 
We know of no place within the precincts 
of our vast city in which one may spend an 
hour with more profit, if he is morally dis- 
posed, than in the Tombs; we do not mean 
under arrest, but simply as a visitor, intent 
upon viewing a melancholy phase of metro- 
politan life. Every form of vice is before 
the eye, as exhibited by the shrinking 
youth just incarcerated for his first crime, 
up to the notorious villain who finds his 
only comfortable home within the dreary 
walls of his familiar cell. Too many, un- 
fortunately, know the process of an intro- 
duction to this ‘‘den of thieves,’’—this 
home of misery, but for the benefit of the 
happily ignorant we will take our readers 
on a visit, and note the most remarkable 
things inside and out. To be perfectly 
** booked up,” we stepped into the east side 
of the City Hall, and, passing through the basement, wended our way 
over a broken stone floor, not quite as clean as our streets, and 























































vault, when we found displayed ‘Chief of the Police.’ 
ping inside we beheld different picturesque individuals stuck away 
on shelves, and imprisoned thus, we have no doubt, for the commit- 
tal of some enormous crime, sentenced at the same time to continued 
hard labor of writing in enormous ledgers. At the far end of this 
small cell we found a door guarded by a policeman, of whom dis- 
tinguished personage we asked to see “ the Chief,” and were shown 
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PRINCIPAL ENTRANCE, CENTRE STREET. 


would be out presently. After waiting awhile Chief Matsell sud- 
denly emerged from what appeared a trap door, followed by a re- 
spectable looking gentleman, who had no doubt just ‘unfolded a 
tale of wrong,’’ and wanted ‘the hounds” set on the tracks of 
wrong-doers, all of which, we doubt not, was promptly done. Chief 
Matsell is not a small man, physically or mentally; his personnel 
resembles three policemen lashed aie one belt, his face beams 
with intelligence, and his eyes, curiously hidden away behind a pair 
of spectacles, have a sharp, knowing look, that betray an ability to 
see things below the surface, and read character as if printed in a 
book. ‘*The Chief,” upon learning our desires, immediately pro- 
mised to put us in contact with a veteran policeman, who knew the 
Tombs by heart, and could tell us all about it. Waiting awhile for 
this gentleman, so well informed regarding the “ city prisons,’’ he 
finally made his appearance, having ‘‘in tow” a notorious petty 

thief, who, although 
out of the Penitentiary 
scarcely two days, had 
already managed to re- 
lieve a lady, while cross- 
ing one of the ferries, of 
her purse, and was 
caught in the very act 
of exchanging the bills 
at a pawnbroker’s shop, 
to be secure against 
their identification, and used as witnesses against him. It would 
be difficult for us to say which was the most affecting, the impas- 
sioned appeals of the criminal to the Chief for consideration and 
**a chance,” or the profound and affectionate remarks of the Chief, 
who told the sufferer that he knew he—the sufferer—could not help 
stealing, and consequently was not to blame ; and with this consoling 
remark the rascal was walked off to undergo another trial, and find 
lodgings for the winter in one of our State institutions. This man, 





ORNAMENT ON THE DOORS, 


notorious scamp, and had been known to him ever since he was ‘‘in 
the department,” eighteen or twenty years, yet he had never com- 
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finally came to a small door resembling an opening into a bank | 
Step- | 


into his mysterious office with the remark that he was engaged, but | 
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THE TOMES—FRONT ON CENTRE STREET. 

mitted a crime flagrant enough to keep him shut up beyond the 
responsibilities inflicted for ‘petty larceny.” So much for a single 
character to be met with in the office of the Chief. 

Contrary to our expectations, we did not find our new friend so 
well informed as we could have desired; the points we wished for 
had made no impression on his mind, and “ history,”’ as we under- 
stood it, had with him neither a local habitation or a name. Put to our 
own resources, we visited the Tombs, and found the same ignorance 
| regarding the institution—the officials seeming to have very little 
knowledge of the philosophy of things about them, and were made 
necessarily of natures that cared about nothing beyond getting 
| hrough the idle ‘‘ duties of the day,” and of necessity spending the 
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remainder amid associations not naturally disposed to refine the 
manners or cultivate the heart. As a result of a pursuit of kuow- 
ledge under difficulties we gathered a few facts which we proceed to 
give our readers : 

“The Tombs,” as it was properly christened by public consent, 





so suddenly arrested and disposed of, the Chief informed us was a | 


COURT OF SESSIONS—TO MBS. 


was built some twenty years ago, nearly in the centre of what was 
known to the older inhabitants as the Collect Pond. At the time of 


its erection there were few buildings in the vicinity, and those of 
the most wretched character, and the whole place wore a sad and 
dilapidated look, and yet this locality is within three or four squares 
of the City Hall. To get a foundation for the prison huge piles or 


timbers were driven into the swampy ground, and so soft and miry 
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were the depths below, that many hug 
trunks of trees perpeniicularly by their own 
weight sunk out of sight. Labor finall 
triumphed, and a resting-place was ereated 
for the foundations, and they were duly 
commenced. We have not been able to 
learn the name of the architect of this 
** Egyptian pile,” but we can say of him, as 
we think of the builder of the Merchants’ 
Exchange, in Wall street, that the highest 
order of genius has been displayed to defeat 
the objects for which the edifice was created, 
and that heavy marble walls and unnecessa- 
ry columns usurp all the choice localities, 
which should have have been dedicated to 
the use of living, breathing men. ‘* The 
style’ is of the Egyptian order run mad, 
all the available space on the streets being 
taken - by shapeless shafts of huge rocks, 
very well when on the side of the granite 
hills of the Nile, but very much in the way 
in the crowded precincts of New York city. 
The locality is bounded by Centre, Frank - 
lin, Elm and Leonard streets, the main en- 
trance being on Centre street, leading to 
the Court of Sessions. The entrance for 
prisoners to be confined is on Leonard 
street, as is also the gate te which 
passes the ‘black Maria,’’ loaded with 
male and female convicts, on their way to 
Blackwell’s Island. 

Upon the arrest of an individual for row- 
dying or thieving, or otherwise, he is first taken to a “‘ station house,” 
where he is searched, and placed in a cell over night; in the morn- 
ing he is brought before the presiding magistrate at the Court o 
Sessions, where the charge is made, andif no bail is given the pri* 
soner is taken around in Leonard street, at the entrance proper of- 
the prison. Here you come to a large hall, divided up by railings, 
the object of which seems to be to make comfortable places for idlers 
to lounge behind. Near the entrance door, however, is a railing, 
behind which is a desk. Here the prisoner has his name and crime 
entered upon the register, his personal description is taken, the 
number of the cell to which he is consigned is noted down, and he 
passes on to the 
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INTERIOR OF THE PRISON YARD. 


INTERIOR OF THE PRISON YARD. 

| Here all is repulsive enough; the rough heavy walls, pierced with 
| loopholes and frowning with grated doors, seem to afford little 
chance for escape; but entering the door which is seen in the centre, 
and under the bridge which connects the upper stories of the adja- 
cent buildings, you come at once to long rows of small cells, each 
numbered, and each provided with two doors, the outward one of 
solid iron, the interior one grated, so as to expose the prisoner, and 
| show to the spectator an imperfect view of the furniture, which 
consists simply of a rough bunk or cot—rarely any other article of 

comfort. ‘Throughout the day the outside doors are open, at night- 
| fall they are closed. The interior presents 
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GROUND FLOOR, FIRST CORRIDOR ABOVE. 


THREE STORIES OF CORRIDORS, 


which are reached by light iron steps, and are entered by narrow 
galleries, as will be comprehended by a superficial examination of 
our engraving. 

If you desire to see a prisoner, the conventional necessity is, to 
obtain a permit of one of the presiding justices; but this is not 
generally required. By entering the prison on Leonard street, you 
meet with a keeper, holding slips of paper in one hand and a pencil 
in the other. By asking to see any prisoner, you have no difficulty 
if you know the number, as all personality is lost in numerals, and 
Charles Augustus Murray sinks into No. 27, Patrick Malony into 
No. 4, John Smith, who is always in difficulty, into No. 90, and so 
on. You get a slip of official 
paper on which is written the 
number of the cell containing 
‘‘your friend,” and keepers 
stationed about in different 
places show you the designa- 
ted point. aving reached it, 
you have the satisfaction of 
talking through the grates, 
and conversing with a human 
being, as you do with a tiger 
or any wild beast—a man in 
civilized society being shut up 
from society for having moral 
fangs and teeth, just as lions 
are for possessing the physi- 
cal representatives of these 
destructive accessories. It 
was our misfortune, on a time 
not long since, to have occa- 
sion to visit the entrance of 
the Tombs. A man whom we 
had once known as one of the 
very leaders of society—a 
merchant whose name was 
respected on change, whose honored family was everywhere beloved, 
hed entered upon, by yielding to temptation, one degree of crime to 
another, until at last he entered into the meshes of the law. There 
was nothing remarkable in all this, for itis a chapter of every day 
life ; we only note it because it brought us in contact with prison 
life. While looking over the moral scene that surrounded us, one 
thing more than all else made an impression upon our minds. Near 
where we stood were confined two professed villains, young men, 
born in the streets of the city, whose trade was theft, whose lan- 
guage was profanity, whose whole life was a blight, and at the grated 
door of each of these ‘‘bruisers” and ‘ shoulder-hitters” stood a 
young girl, perhaps not more than seventeen years of age, the bloom 
of youth still upon their cheeks, in spite of their evident dissipation, 
sal recklessness of their airs; and these -girls, when all had 
forsaken, as they should, these hardened criminals, were affording 
consolation and comfort, and aiding, out of their ill-gotten gains, 
something to make these wretches happy—the woman’s heart tri- 
umphing when all other womanly feeling was lost. 

Among the adjuncts of the Tombs which naturally attract atten- 
tion is the 











INTERIOR OF CELL. 


COOK HOUSE AND LAUNDRY, 


large, as may be supposed, when it is used to prepare food oftimes 
for some three or four hundred persons. Economy is evident, for 
the viands are not chosen with regard to delicate tastes, nor do the 
smells that issue from the seething kettles one the already satia- 
ted appetite. By the last official report, (Nov. 17th,) we learn that 
there were 400 persons at that date confined in the prison. There 
were 100 white women, 306 were foreigners, ninety-five natives of 
the country. 

It is admitted by all who visit the Tombs that the building, origi- 
nally put up by contract, is most poorly constructed, and from the 
miserable character of the original foundations is sinking and crack- 
ing in all directions. But a few days since a notorious villain, 
‘« Paddy the Greek,” taking advantage of the loose construction of 
the walls, picked his way through the masonry, got out on the roof, 
end by the aid of the ropes attached to the wind-vails, escaped into 





DOUBLE DOORS OF THE CELLS. 





CLERK RECEIVING PRISONER. 
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the street and left for parts unknown. Under the charge of the | 


present keeper, Mr. John Gray, the prison is as well kept as possi- 
ble, and many 
sowing the pod of disease in all who inhabited them, have been 
cleared out, and by the aid of whitewash and ventilation have been 
made ‘pleasant places.”” We could dwell upon the looks of the 
prisoners, the squalid poverty of the hangers-on about this part of 
the building, we could note the children who, born in the dens of the 
Five Points, but a square off, have grown up on the vestibule of this 
prison-house, play at their mimic games of “hide and seek,” steal 
and cheat under the eyes of the lazy policemen, and ripen in the 
beats of this fierce degradation, into inmates of its darkest, gloomi- 
est cells, and in spite of the churches and the gospel, go down to 
the grave just as barbarous, savage and degraded as if they were 





ylaces that have been in times past charnel houses, | 


_ 


born in the most be- 
sotted heathen land 
of Africa. Alas, for 
christian civilization ! 
alas, for all false 
philanthrophy ! 


AN AMAZONIAN IN 
THE ALMSHOUSE.— 
On the occasion of 
the riot at the Belair 
market, on Tuesday 
last, there was a wo- 
man who led on the 
Eighth ward demo- 
cratic forces, and 
though she was all 
the time in the thick- 
est of the fight, she 
escaped with -_ 

wound. 


one slight 
She was yesterday 
sent to the Alms- 


house, having no vis- 
ible means of sup- 
port, where she can 
retire on her laurels, 
and when soberness 
returns consider up- 
on the unwomanly 
part she took. She 
is a woman of medi- 
um height, with broad 
shoulders, and appa- 
rently about thirty 
years of age.—Dalt. 
American. 

Wuy WomMEN ARE BETTER THAN MEN.—Women come more 
easily to pure religion than men. Men are accustomed to deal with 
affairs of life on a great scale, where (by reason of our mental infir- 
mity) fixed general rules are essential; hence come men’s notions 
of abstract justice, in which the judge is forced to sacrifice his feel- 
ings to some law external to himself; an idea which they errone- 
ously transfer to God. But women act in detail, and judge of each 
case for itself, and by their own feelings. ‘Then, again, men deal 
much with their ot and have to stand out for their rights; hence 
the sharpness with which the idea of justice and right is stamped 
upon them. But women are chiefly concerned with anequals; with 
a husband above and children beneath them. Thus affectionate 
obedience and tender mercy are prominent with them, and they 
carry these sentiments into their religious relations. That no one 
can enter the kingdom of heaven without becoming a little child, 
guileless and simple-minded, we all know; but behind and after this 
is a mystery which thou, oh, reader, must take to heart. If thy 
soul is to go on into higher spiritual blessedness, it must become a 
woman; yes, however —~ | thou be among men.” 

A cast of painful clerical crime has occurred recently at Rock- 
port. The names are not given, but the story is that a young and 
delicate girl, from the interior of New York, came to Rockport to 
pass the summer for the benefit of the sea air; that confiding in the 
honor of the reverend sinner, under whose protection she was placed, 
she fell at last a prey to his lecherous arts—arts in which long prac- 
tice had made him a successful adept; that she returned, dishon- 
ored and broken-hearted to her father’s house, where she has since 
died of grief and mortification; that her priestly seducer was ar- 
rested in Boston, acknowledged his guilt im writing, and agreed to 
pay the father of his victim the sum of $2,000. 

More Marine Disasters.—Intel- 
ligence has been received at Boston 
of the total loss of the ship Lady 
Franklin, from New York, bound for 
Trieste, abandoned at sea October 
3lst in a sinking condition. She 
sailed October 7th. On the evening 
of October 20th, in lat. 41 deg. 30 
min., long. 50 deg., while lying to in 
a gale from E. 8S. E., sprung a leak 
and filled very rapidly. At midnight 
the gale abated and the wind hauled 
to 8S. W., and had then about ten feet 
of water inthe hold. ‘The ship settled 
over on her beam-ends as the cargo 
(sugar) dissolved. ‘Threw everything 
movable off the deck, cut away the 
masts, and hove over the cargo from 
between decks. Kept both pumps 
going for three days, after which the 
water gained on the pumps, which 
failed at the end of seven days, as she 
lay on her beam-ends. She was in 
that situation for ten days, most of 
the time blowing a gale from the 
west. The officers and crew were rescued by the schooner Maria 
Jewett, October 30th. The steamer Superior was lost in a storm on 
Lake Superior, on the 29th ult., near Grand Island. Her rudder 
was carried away, and she became unmanageable—she fell in the 
trough of the seas, when the water commenced making over her, 
despite the efforts made to prevent it, éxtinguishing the fires. She 
struck on the rocks and went to pieces. ‘Thirty-five persons were 
lost, and sixteen saved. 

INTERESTING Facts.—Recent analyses and comparisons of the 
population, pursuits, dwellings, and extent of London, show that 
even the vast estimate of its greatness are actually below a reality, 
which is amazing to contemplate. At the beginning of the present 
century it contained 958,000 inhabitants, while under the census of 
1851 this number had swollen to 2,362,000. In a period of ten years, 
between 1841 and 1851, the population increased 17 per cent. Since 
that time the increase has been in a corresponding, if not an aug- 
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mented proportion: so that, at the same rate of progress, it would be 
about 6,000,000 in the year 1900. Thus, while the tide of emigration 
is setting to this western hemisphere, immense cities are springing 
up along our great rivers, and towns are rising as if by magic, in 
the midst of the prairies and forests of yesterday; the old world 
presents a rival of Titanic dimensions, which is still expanding in 
power and wealth, and suffering apparently no diminution from 
causes which contributed to the decline of those ancient marts, that 
were once the admiration and wonder of the world.—In a curious 
calculation made by the London Chronicle, it appears there are 
more Smiths, Joneses, Browns, Robinsons and Thompsons in Lon- 
don, than any other city in the world (Paris and the Chinese cities 
excepted) has inhabitants; that Vienna has not as many denizens 
as London has servants; that the shoemakers, publicans and 
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INTERIOR VIEW—-THE THREE CORRIDORS. 


dealers in meat and vegetables of London, number more than the 
whole population of Berlin, and nearly as much as that of New 
York; and that London has more last-makers than Frankfort has 
citizens, and more clerks than Boston has inhabitants. These facts 
are worthy of reflection here, where our growth is nearly twice as 
rapid, rine | where a wise forecast should admonish us to prepare for 
the great future which, under Providence, we are destined to enjoy. 
A Great Hongy Cror.—Mr. M. Quimby, of St. Johnsville, 
Montgomery county, N. Y., has sold this year upward of 20,000 
unds of honey, principally produced by himself, and the remainder 
y a few neighbors who have followed his example. Himself and 
son make the production of honey a business, and undoubtedly a 
very profitable one. The honey is deposited by the bees in small, 
cheap boxes, with glass sides and ends, and sold in the same by 
cae, including the weight of boxes. 
New York City RAaILroapvs.—A late report of the Third Avenue 
Railroad states that the profits were thirteen per cent. 
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To CoRRESPONDENTS.—. and amateurs living in distant parts of the Union, 
or in Central or America, and Canadas, will favor us with dr ho 
markable or incidents, with written description, they will be ly Te- 
ceived, and if transferred to our columns, a fair price, when dema will be 
paid as a consideration. If our officers of the army and ane, anes ween 

rontiers, or attached to stations in distant parts of the world, will favor us 


our ‘ 
with their assistance, the obligation will be cordially acknowledged, and every thing 
will be done to render such contributions in our columns in the most artistic 
manner. 

Encusn AGEncy.—Subscriptions received by Trubner & Co., 12 Paternoster Row, 
London. 





OUR GREAT PICTURE!! 
Tn our Next Issue, the first Number of the 
NEW SERIES, PRICE SIX CENTS, 


will be issued our Four Page Engraving of the 

SAVIOUR AND THE ADULTRESS, 
Size—Twenty-three by Thirty-three inches, undoubtedly one of the 
largest, and we can announce, 

THE FINEST ENGRAVING 
EVER PRODUCED IN THIS COUNTRY. 

This picture is one of the finest of the modern French School, and 
has been universally admired in every part of the civilized world. 
Although furnished our subscribers at a mere nominal price of Six 
Cents, it will be worthy of framing, and a prominent place in our 


parlors and sitting rooms. With this picture will close our Second 


Volume. 
THE THIRD VOLUME WILL COMMENCE 


ith a large and highly finished picture of 
MR. BUCHANAN’S RESIDENCE, WHEATLAND, 


near Lancaster, Pennsylvania, from a Photograph View taken by 
Brady expressly for this paper, Mr. Brady having visited the Resi- 
dence of the President Elect, and superintended the taking of the 
one we publish, with others, all of which will be exhibited in his 


Gallery of National Portraits. We trust that our determinatien to 


win a liberal patronage from the public will be duly appreciated. 
We have this assurance in the fact, that our subscription list, under 


our new price, will commence with double our former large circu- 
. Sine 
ation. 


~ FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 
eral NEW YORK, NOVEMBER 22, 1856. / 


HARBOR OF SAN JUAN DEL SUR, NICARAGUA. 


ALTHOUGH the ports of Central America are not the most attrac- 
tive so far as affording ease and anchorage to shipping, they are 
certainly among the most picturesque places in the world. San Juan 
del Sur, on the Pacific Ocean, twelve miles from Virgin Bay, is 
the only Nicaraguan port worthy of mention. It is the point 
taken, in transitu, by passengers from San Francisco to New York, 
via Nicaragua. When this line was first established, San Juan del 
Sur was a desolate place, having but two or three houses and huts 
of a very inferior character, but the large tide of emigration passing 
through, soon gave it an importance second only to Acapulco, on 
the Mexican coast. The Accessory Transit Company accelerated 
its growth by building a freight and passenger depot; and the 
appointment of a resident American Consul, with the knowledge of 
the fact that wood, water, coal, and a few supplies, could be pur- 
chased there, has induced many vessels to seek this port, within 
the last two or three years. General Walker’s revolutionary move- 
ments have had a tendency to retard its growth, but its geographi- 
cal position will always make it a place of some consequence. It 
has a very poor harbor, being nothing but an open roadstead, 
badly exposed to the North West gales from the Pacific. The 
beach is of sand, lying in the form of a crescent, and extending 
between two high rocky promontories that form the extreme North 
and South limits of the bay. The country rises gradually from the 
beach to the westward and is covered with a tolerably thick growth 
of forest trees, having a most luxuriant foliage, and filled with 
tangled vines and underbrush. On the arrival of a California 
steamer, San Juan presents a scene of unusual commotion. Two or 
three hundred natives, with their mules, seem, like the Clansmen of 
Rhoder'ck D’hu, to start out from the earth—each bush and brake 
reveals these sons of the soil eager to make a few dollars by letting 
their mules for the transportation of passengers to Virgin Bay. 
The road between these two places is pleasant and picturesque. 
There is no pier or wharf at San Juan del Sur. The steamers 
anchor a mile or so from the shore, and their passengers disembark by 
scrambling into boats and bungalos, owned by natives and by white 
** beachcombers,”’ (a term applied to those runaway sailors and hard 
cases in the various ports and islands of the Pacific, who rove froin 
one place to another, tarrying but a short time in each,) being com- 
pelled to pay from one to two dollars, to be carried as near the 
beach as the rollers will admit, where they are met by more natives 
in a state of semi-nudity, who impose a further exaction of twenty- 
five cents, for backing each passenger through the surf, and 
‘«dumping”’ them on terra firma. On the whole, San Juan del Sur 
may be set down as a very good place—to emigrate from! Gen. 
Walker’s coup d’état has been a serious drawback to the prosperity 
of San Juan; but when political matters get regulated in that 
country, it cannot fail to resume its valuable commercial position 
as the Pacific entrepét of Nicaragua. Saving, as it does, nearly two 
days in time and about six hundred miles of ocean navigation over 
the route by the Isthmus of Panama, it must ever form an impor- 
tant connecting link in the choice of travel between California and 
the Atlantic States. The distance from ocean to ocean is one 
hundred and eighty miles, navigable all the way for steamers of 
light draft, except the twelve miles of land carriage to lake Nicara- 
gua and the few hundred yards round the Castillo rapids, on the 
river, which connects this lake with the Atlantic. The nature of 
the country and the length of the route make the building of a rail- 
road through Nicaragua impracticable, especially as the Tehuante- 
pec route will cut off so much from any and all others through 
Central America. But until this last road is completed, San Juan 
will occupy the most commanding position on the Pacifie shore 
north of Panama. When the present unsettled condition of things 
in the republic of Nicaragua shall have given place to a government 
of sufficient stability to inspire the confidence of capitalists and of 
the travelling public, San Juan can not fail to be a thriving and busy 
place, because the Nicaragua route in speed, health and comfort, 
certainly possesses advantages over Panama, despite the completion 
of the railroad and the certainty of connection, which now cause 
the latter route to be preferred over all others by passengers to and 
from California to the States 


FRANK 











Tue MERRIMAC.—We publish in this issue a splendid engraving 
representing the U. S. steamship Merrimac, with letter-press de- 
scription. Since the latter-named was prepared, we have obtained 
the following additional particulars regarding this vessel: ‘‘ The 
U. 8. frigate Merrimac took her departure from Southampton on 
the 30th of October, bound to Brest, Lisbon, Cadiz and the West 
Indies. On the day preceding, Captain Prendergrast, who at the 
date of the banquet given by the Mayor of Southampton, was ab- 
sent on a tour in the interior, was entertained, together with the 
officers who were at that time absent, by the Mayor at his country 
seat at Winchester. The Mayor took his visitors to Hurley, and 
invited their attention to the antiquities in its neighborhood. 
During the entertainment after their return to Winchester, Captain 
Prendergrast acknowledged in grateful terms the kindness he and 
his officers had received on all hands during their visit to England, 
especially from the people of Southampton, and expressed his re- 
gret that in consequence of his absence from his ship he had been 
deprived of his share of the attentions which had been paid by them, 
and especially by the Mayor, to the gentlemen connected with the 
vessel. On the same afternoon a party of gentlemen, consisting of 
Dock Directors and others, visited the Merrimac, and every atten- 
tion was paid to them, in exhibiting and explaining to them what- 
ever they had a curiosity to examine on board the ship. 








PRODUCTION OF OIL FROM COAL. 


Since the first developments which were made by experimental 
analysis showing that the coal of the Breckinridge Company con- 
tains a large amount of oil, suitable for illuminating and lubricating 
purposes, we have watched with great interest the progress of these 
seem as of truly national importance, as giving a new im- 
pulse to the development of the mineral resources of the country, 
and as establishing the fact that we have within ourselves an inex- 
haustible supply of light, to be obtained with far less the expense, 
and labor, an danger, than the animal oil now inuse. The whale, 
upon which we now depend for oil, is rapidly being driven by the 
energy of our fishermen into inaccessible seas, and will before 
many years, at the present rate of destruction, entirely disappear. 
By the discovery of the presence of a true illuminating and lubri- 
cating fluid residing in certain description of coal, we have become 
independent of such a misfortune, and the whole whaling fleet 
might be laid up to rot, and we should still have light. 
The production of oil from coal is not a new discovery, but the 
discovery of coal beds in this country of a character to yield a suffi- 
cient amount of oil to pay the expense of extraction, has but 
recently been made. In Scotland the Boghead coal has for several 
years been used solely for distillation, being far too valuable for 
fuel. The oil from this coal is used upon the English and French 
railroads, and the demand is always in excess of the supply. Rail- 
road managers prefer it to the best sperm oil. In Nova Scotia there 
is another deposit of coal at the Prince Albert mine which also 
ields a good quality of oil; and these, with the exception of the 
reckinridge, are the only localities yet known where the coal yields 
a sufficient quantity of oil to pay expenses of manufacturing. Since 
the experiments of the Breckinridge Co. were made with such a 
successful result the whole country has been explored for oil-bearing 
coals, but thus far the experiments have resulted in disappointment. 
No coal has yet been found which could be made to yield much more 
than one half the results of the Breckinridge, and of course could 
not come into competition with it. 
When the announcement was first made of the developments in 
regard to the value of this coal for distillation, the statements were 
ridiculed as incredible; but the {practical working result has, if 
anything, exceeded the anticipation excited by the preliminary 


experiments. The products of the coal are purer, and the quantity 
larger. The purposes to which they can be applied are also more 
numerous. 


We have taken up this matter at this time to show the public what 
has been the progress of this company during the last six months, 
and what may be expected for the future. These results are of 
public manifest importance, as marking the advance of a new 
branch of industry, and an entirely new development of the mineral 
wealth of our country. When the experiments with this coal had 
fully satisfied the parties engaged in them of its great value as an 
oil producer, a company was at once formed, enles the manage- 
ment of the Messrs. Cairns, who made a contract for a series of 
years with the Breckinridge Coal Company for a supply of their coal, 
and commenced putting up works for manufacturing oil, at Clover- 
port, Ky., the shipping port on the Ohio river of the Coal Company. 
As the works approached completion, and as the great value of the 
Breckinridge coal for oil purposes became more thoroughly estab- 
lished, it was thought to be the best policy for both parties to con- 
solidate the Coal and Oil Companies, which was accordingly done. 
Extensive fire proof works have been erected at an expenditure of 
$60,000, capable of containing thirty retorts with the necessary 
tanks, stills, &c., for refining the crude oil. Of these, twelve retorts 
have been in operation for some months, and the remaining eigh- 
teen are ready. The operations of the company have been very 
much embarrassed by the unusually low stage of water in the Ohio 
river, which, by entirely suspending navigation, has detained the 
additional stills of the company at Louisville, and prevented the 
shipments of oil. The company have now on hand 45,000 gallons 
of crude oil and 5,000 gallons of refined, and are manufacturing at 
the rate of 6,000 gallons per week. The accumulation of crude oil 
is occasioned by the want of stills detained at Louisville by low 
water. When these stills arrive, and the remaining eighteen retorts 
are brought into use, the product of the company will be 15,000 
gals. crude or 13,000 gals. refined oil per week. This would give 
780,000 gals. or 19,500 bbls. per annum. The substances obtained 
by the distillation of each ton of this coal are, burning and lubri- 
cating oils, benzole, naptha, parafine and a residuum of asphaltum. 
The coke left after the operation is used for fuel under the retorts 


and stills, and is ample for that purpose. Every ton of coal pro- 
duces ninety gallons of crude or seventy gallons of refined oil. The 
burning oil is used in lamps for all illuminating purposes. Its 


merits are cheapness, brilliancy and entire absence of danger of 
explosion, which makes the use of camphene so hazardous. Its 
illuminating power and duration of combustion are equal to the best 
sperm, while it costs only half as much. The lubricating product 
has been tested on machinery,and found to be equal to sperm for 
that purpose. As it can be sold at about one-half the price, the 
saving to railroads, machine shops, &c., must be very great. The 
benzole is used for the manufacture of gas in portable gas machines. 
These are much used in isolated buildings and in the country where 
gas companies are not yet an institution. The naphtha is used for 
various purposes, and is valuable as a solvent for India-rubber and 
gutta percha. The parafine is a product exactly resembling wax, 
and is used for making candles. The amount obtained of this pro- 
duct is some 2,000 lb from 100 tons of coal. This substance has 
been found very valuable in the dressing of tanned skins—puttin 
=o fine face and softness which characterize the French dresse 
skins. 


EXCITING SKIRMISH WITH THE INDIANS IN TEXAS 


THE following description of the successful repulse of Indians by 
Captain S. D. Carpenter, of the army, was extracted from a letter of the 
acting surgeon of Camp Lancaster, giving an account of the affair, partly 
as & spectator at some distance, and partly as he was informed at the time 
by those immediately engaged. Captain Carpenter is the son of Joshua Car 
penter, formerly Collector of the District of Penobscott. He was born in 
Paris, Oxford county, in 1818, educated at West Point, and graduated in 1840. 
Camp Lancaster, Texas, Oct. 16, 1856. 
A few days since our camp was in a high state of excitement in consequence 
of a brush with the Indians, and the fears entertained of the entire loss of 
our party. Captain Carpenter of the first infantry, who commands this post, 
went out with a mule team to procure some poles for the purposes of the en- 
campment. The party consisted only of the captain, armed with a fowling- 
piece and a revolver; two musicians, with rifles; privates McCulloch and Den- 
non, with muskets; and the teamster, who was unarmed. I accompanied 
them, carrying my fowling-piece, loaded only with very fine shot, used for or 
nithological purposes, in the expectation that I might come across some small 
birds. Not the slightest danger of any attack was apprehended. 
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poles of the required y~ — ky they were at last obtained, the team loaded 
and we were on our te the camp, the captain, musician Beardall an 
myself riding a short distance in advance, not having seen an to excite 
the least alarm. While thus on our homeward way, the captain, on turning 
round, saw the team had come to a stop, and rode back with Beardall to 
ascertain what was the difficulty. I kept my ground watching their progress, 
and inten to await their return. On their way back they passed ha 
hollow; and losing sight of them, I was looking every moment for their - 
ance on the other side; when, imagine my consternation on seeing a party 
of Indians, some on foot and some on horseback, suddenly make their appear- 
ance between me and my friends, who were nowhere to be seen. 

My interest was intense—there was not a shadow of doubt on my mind that 
the captain and Beardall had been cut off before they reached the men and 
team, which were now surrounded and must inevitably share the same fate. 
My eyes still riveted on the spot, one man, whom I as the unarmed 
teamster, burst from the throng, pursued by an Indian—the race was one for 
life and death—it soon terminated,—down went the man exhausted or killed. 
Horror struck, I waited to see if any more of our friends would attempt escape, 
but I could see only the Indians running about, yelling triumphantly; it was 
evident the whole of our party had been cut off without firing a single shot. 

While still intent on the horrid scene, the Indian who had run down the 
teamster, turned towards me, having been joined by another hell-bird mounted 
on a piebald horse. This roused me from my trance, not a moment was to be 
lost; our camp was five or six miles distant; I was a stranger to the road, my 
horse was new to me; I had never been accustomed to hurdle races over 
ravines and through thorny bushes; my chance for escape was small, but my 
life was at stake. I put my horse at his utmost s and he gained upon my 
pursuers. Having satisfied myself of his nerve, and that he was good for the 
race, I turned to take one last look at the scene of action. Indians only were 
in sight! 

There was then but one course to Fy peg my way, if possible, back to 
the camp, and give the alarm. ell did my horse do his duty ; letting him 
take his own way, I reached the camp in safety, and a strong party was imme- 
diately sent off in pursuit of the Indians, to avenge the death, and, if possible, 
recover the dead bodies of our friends. On their route, much to their aston: 
ishment, they met Captain Carpenter, with his men and their horses, and one 
of the mules, the rest of the team having been carried off by the Indians. 

The account given by them was as follows: On approaching the men and 
team, Captain Carpenter saw that they were nearly surrounded by from fifteen 
to twenty Indians, armed with rifles and bows and arrows, some on foot and 
some on horseback. When joining his men, they had their guns raised, about 
to fire, the Indians then being at long rifle shot. He immediately ordered his 
men to hold their fire and to lay down in the grass of the prairie. Their guns 
once disc’ , he was aware there would be no time to reload, and that they 
would be rode down and crushed by the superior number of the enemy. This 
timely order being obeyed, saved the party. 

The Indians being thus defeated in their project of stampeding our men, and 
not deeming it safe to approach them on horseback, dismounted and advanced 
on foot; and when sufficiently near, commenced a fire with their rifles and 
bows and arrows. This fire was continued for fifteen minutes, the Indians 
drawing nearer and nearer; our men crouched in the grass sustaining but little 
injury, the rifle balls passing over them, and few of the arrows taking effect; 
still they reserved their fire. When the Indians had approached within four 
rods, then the word was given to fire; four were killed and the rest ran without 
stopping to look behind them. 

e injury sustained on our side was the captain, wounded by an arrow pass- 
ing between the fingers of his left hand; private McCullock, wounded by an 
arrow in his foot; the captain’s horse so badly cut with an arrow in his leg 
that it was with some difficulty the blood could be staunched sufficiently to en- 
able him to be led back to the camp. The mule team, which, during the 
affray, had strayed away, feeding, had been carried off by the Indians, with 
= exception of one which, on their precipitate retreat, they had left in the 

arness. 

The unarmed teamster, whom I had seen running, and thought was killed, 
had fallen down the banks of a creek and had escaped unhurt. You will readily 
believe that the rejoicing was great at this meeting of our friends, whom we 
had mourned as dead; and most gladly were they welcomed back to the camp, 
which they reached without any further disaster. I have now seen the Simon 
Pure Native American, and I do not much like his looks.—From the Porfland 
(Me.) Argus. 











HORRIBLE MURDER. 
PARTICULARS INVOLVED IN MYSTERY. 


Last night about six o’clock, a French woman named Victoire 
Rotond, was found murdered in bed at her house, on the east side of Wash- 
ington place, two doors from Jackson street. The particulars of the case, 60 
far as we can learn, are as follows: This woman has been living for some time 
with a Frenchman named Louis Mallet, who, about eight days ago, received a 
cut in the eye, and went out to a restaurant at Lagoon, called ‘ La Petite 
Vincenne,”’ to stay until he got well. It seems that he was ashamed to be 
seen in town in the condition he wasin. Victoire was in the daily habit of 
going to the Lagoon to visit Mallet. She generally went out in the morning, 

a wagon driven by Auguste Attillier, one of the attachés of the restaurant, 
took breakfast or dejeuner, and returned home in the same conveyance about 
the middle of the day. 

On Tuesday morning — drove into town about nine o’clock, and took 
her out to the Lagoon, where she breakfasted, and returned to her house im 
Washington place at ten and a half o’clock. She was accompanied in by 
Lamie, and Auguste stayed in town with the wagon until evening, when going 
back to the Lagoon, about eight o’clock p.m., he ca/led in Victoire’s house and 
saw her fora moment. She was then alone. This was the last time Auguste, 
Mallet, or Lamie saw her alive. 

Later in the evening a man named Eugene Laquois, who lives with his wo- 
man, next door to Victoire, heard a man in her (Victoire’s) house, making 
certain arrangements with her. It is enough to say that he stayed in the 
same house with her during the night. He (Laquois) heard them in conver- 
sation afterward, and at ten minutes to two o’clock Victoire asked in broken 
English: ‘‘What is your country—who you belong to?’’ The man replied, 
“Tam a Yankee.’? Afterward Victoire was heard by Laquois to groan three 
times, as though suffering severe pain. 

We will now state how the murder was found out. Victoire promised Mallet 
on Tuesday that on yesterday (Wednesday, morning she would again go out 
to the Lagoon to visit him. Yesterday morning Auguste Attillier came into 
the city with the wagon, and Mallet told him to call and see how “ the old 
woman’’ was. He ae a accordingly called at the house and found the 
door locked. After transacting his business he returned to the Lagoon and 
informed Mallet of the fact. “tie (Mallet) then saddled a horse and came in 
himself. This was about half-past five o’clock last evening. He called at 
Laquois’s house—next door to Victoire’s—and was there informed that she 
(Victoire) had not been up during the day, and that she was probably sick, as 
she had been heard to groan during the night. Mallet then went to the front 
door of Victoire’s house, and found it locked. He then went to the back door 
found that locked also; so he broke in through the back window. The bed, 
which was in the back room, was rumpled, but he could not see Victoire. He 
went into the front room, but no one was there. He returned to the bed, and 
putting his hand upon it, felt the body of the wowan, which had been care- 
— covens up. He at once gave the alarm, and the house was soon full 
of people. 

There had evidently been a desperate struggle, for the prints of fingers were 
visible on the woman’s throat and face, and also upon her breast. The suppo- 
sition from this is, that she was first smothered; and this supposition is 
strengthened by the position in which the pillow was found; it was lying 
beside her, as though it had fallen over from her face. There was also an 
incised wound upon the abdomen, which appears as though it was made with 
a stiletto, or a two-edged dirk. There were marks on the sheets where the 
murderer had taken water and tried to wash out the blood; but she had bled 
afresh, and when found, the stains of blood were distinctly visible. The body 
was taken to the coroner’s office, and the house taken possession of by the 
police. After a careful search of the premises, and also outside, under the 
house, &c., no weapon of any kind could be found. We had omitted to state 
that on Tuesday night Laquois heard her cry three times quite distinctly, 
‘* Mon Dieu! Mon Dieu! Mon Diew!’’ He, however, supposed she was sick 

Victoire was one of the witnesses against Chieto, the Italian, in the celebrated 
vitriol case some time ago. Mallet was fearfully dejected; he went to the 
station-house, and seemed to suffer dreadfully. This is, without doubt, one of 
the most horrible murders ever perpetrated in this community. No pains will 
be spared to bring the perpetrator to justice. Although no immediate clue to 
the murderer has been discovered, ‘he Chief of Police, James McElroy, has 
taken active measures to discover him. The probability is that he will even- 

tually be taken. Mallet was discharged from the station-house about nine 
o’clock last night. Several physicians and surgeons examined the body 
during the evening, and the general opinion appeared to be that the wound 
had been inflicted with a dirk-knife sharp on both sides. An examination will 
be held by the coroner this morning. Capt. Lees and Officers McKenzie, Finerty 
and Salisbury are busily engaged in searching for the murderer. At half-past 
one o’clock this morning Capt. Lees and Officer Salisbury arrested two men on 
suspicion of being concerned in the murder. One of them, a Frenchman, was 
dressed entirely in new clothes. They were placed in close confinement in the 
station-house.—Chronicle. 


DISCOVERY OF THE [LL-FATED PROPELLER J. W. Brooxs.— 
No TripinGs or HER CrEw.—The Rochester Advertiser learns by a gentleman 
from Canada, who came over in the steamer Maple Leaf, that the propeller 
J. W. Brooks, which disappeared in the late gale, has been found near the foot 
of the lake. She lies between the island known as the Ducks and the False 
Ducks, about twenty feet above water, and her stern lies on the bottom in 
about seventy feet of water. The boilers and machinery are at the stern, and 
when the vessel went down stern foremost, no doubt the cargo shifted aft so as 
to lighten her bow. The wreck has been boarded, but no traces of a human 
being has been found on board. The crew may have forsaken the vessel in boats 
and afterwards perished, or they may have been washed off when she sunk. 
Although the bows are above water in calm weather, they must have been 
continually swept by the sea in the gale, and no person could remain on 

The cargo consisted mainly of flour. If immediate efforts are used, it is possible 
that the propeller may be raised and taken to Kingston or some other port. It 
is not ® common occurrence that an entire crew of a vessel are lost while the 





It was found necessary to go further than bad been expected to procure 











ship is ultimately saved; as may be the case with the Brooks. 
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A WHEEL WITHIN A WHEEL, 
BY JOSH MOFFIT. 


Moss, the heroof the following sketch, is a tall, good looking youn, 
man, about twenty-five years of age, by trade a blacksmith, an 
acknowledged by all to be a remarkably shrewd Yankee. 

Having received accounts somewhat flattering of the richness of 
the California gold mines, and the ease and facility with which the 
lucky ones of that favored land accumulate a good share of the 
‘shining dust, which fools admire and call a God,” from the few of 
his acquaintances who had “seen the elephant,’’ and had returned 
home with a “ pocket full of rocks,” he left in the spring of ’52 his 
father’s farm, among the granite hills of New England, and came to 
this El Dorado of the West. 

Quietly settling himself down in a little mining town not a thou- 
sand miles from French Gulch, he procured the necessary tools, and 
went manfully to work at his trade. Being a good workman, and a 
man of great physical strength, he soon found himself the possessor 
of a considerable sum of money. 

Mose, though a man of good habits, steady, industrious, tem erate 
and frugal, had one little failing—who has not ?—one weaknes-. He 
was an inveterate horse-racer. No difference how busy he might be, 
what miner wanted a pick made, or what ranchman required his 
services in shoeing a mule, he never allowed himself to be absent 
from any horse race that came off within twenty miles of where he 
lived. Nor was he satisfied in being an idle or uninterested specta- 
tor on such occasions. He always had a favorite; and but few races 
were ran without Mose finding himseif either richer or poorer by a 
considerable sum immediately afterwards. After a while, however, 
he became tired of risking his money on other men’s horses. He 
asked himself, ‘* Why should not I own a race-horse?’’ No sooner 
had he conceived the idea than, Yankee like, he set himself about 
its execution. He didn’t expect to find a very fast horse. He only 
wanted one a little faster than the scrubs of the neigbborhood. But 
where to obtain even such a one was a puzzler. Several days passed 
away, and yet no animal, appearing to possess the necessary speed 
and bottom, met the eyes of our hero. 

One day, however, while working in the shop, his attention was 
arrested by hearing some one remark, ‘ that’s a nice horse, Jim.” 
Dropping his hammer to the ground and leaving the iron upon 
which he had been working, glowing upon the anvil, he pe 
stepped to the door. The animal which had called forth the remar 
was standing in front of the public house on the opposite side of 
the street. He was a small but remarkably iain horse, white 
as snow, small head and ears, eagle eye, and a step as though he 
disdained the earth on which he trod. Mose scrutinized him closely 
and finding about him the unmistakable marks of more than ordi- 
nary speed, he determined that, let the prize be what it might, he 
would purchase him. Luckily for our hero, the finances of the 
gentleman who owned the horse needed recruiting badly, and con- 
sequently he was induced to part with ‘ Billy Snow’’—so Mose al- 
ways called him—for much less than he was actually worth. 

As soon as Billy was somewhat recruited—for he was badly fati- 
gued by travel—he was taken once or twice a day to the race tracks 
close by, and galloped through. Now, although in their private 
trials he didn’t give evidence of possessing speed even approaching 
that of Lecompte or Prior, still the few knowing ones who saw him 
thus tried, confidently asserted that he could beat the Dutchman, 
Stoddard’s Black Horse, or even the East Fork Horse, the three 
best of the scrubs of that immediate vicinity. Nor were they alone 
in thinking so. Mose thought so himself. 

In the course of two or three months a match was made between 
Billy Snow and Stoddard’s Black for two hundred dollars a side. 
Billy won the race easily and his owner chuckled gleefully as he 
deposited the stake—ten twenty-dollar pieces—in his breeches 
pocket. Soon after the Dutchman’s mare yielded the palm to Billy 
Snow, and again Mose pocketed the “rocks.’’ There was still one 
untried—the East Fork horse. To make a match with him was 
now the object of the hero of our sketch, who felt confident, not- 
withstanding the contrary supposition of many who had seen them 
both run, that Billy’s heels were sufficiently light to serve him as he 
had his former competitors, 

Mr. A , the owner of the East Fork horse at that time, though 
not exactly from ‘‘ the land of wooden nutmegs,’’ was about as cute 
as Mose himself. Although he didn’t pretend to be, and in fact, was 
not a betting man, he belonged to that class who refrained from 
gambling, not because they consider it a crime per se, but because 
they might not win. Let such men but have a sure thing, or as 
Californians say, the ‘‘deadwood,” and they will bet their last 
farthing. Hearing Mose one day challenging Northern California 
to produce Billy Snow’s equal in speed, although he said not a word, 
he fell into the following train of thought: ‘‘I wonder if my horse 
can beat Mose’s? If he can I should like exceedingly well to know 
it. How easy it would be to win a four or five hundred dollars on 
the race! I must set my wits to work and find which of the two 
ts faster.”’ 

After turning over in his mind a number of schemes for obtaining 
this necessary knowledge, all of which were rejected as absurd or 
impracticable, he at length hit upon a method by which he thought 
the desired information might easily and with perfect certainty be 
obtained. That the proposed plan was strictly honorable, he didn’t 
pretend to say; but then, as in war, so in horse-racing everything is 
fair. Thinking it by far too unsafe a speculation to risk anything 
less certain than an actual trial of the speed of the two horses, he 
determined by some means or other to get possession of Billy Snow 
and run them side by side. This, however, as Mose seldom rode 
the horse himself, never allowed others to ride him, and always fed 
him with his own hands, was “‘ easier said than done.” It has been 
said that difficulties flee when boldly met. So it was in this particu- 
lar instance. 

At night Mr. A——, with the assistance of a friend, the bright 
moon riding meantime high in the heavens, gained access to Billy’s 
stable, and while, as he supposed, Mose was closely wrapped in the 
arms of ‘the drowsy god,” tested their speed. Both riders used 
the whip freely, and both horses seemed to use their utmost exer- 
tions for the front place. At length Billy Snow had found his 
match! The East Fork horse proved the better animal of the two, 
winning the race by several feet. Then, and not until then, did Mr. 
A—— feel sure of success. 

That Mose and others would bet high on Billy Snow he well knew, 
and he determined that every dollar should be taken. But to make 
a long story short, for fear] am becoming prolix, the match was 
made, and though hundreds of dollars were offered by Mr. A > 
and his particular friends who had been told of the trial by moon- 
light, and hence felt sure that the investment was a good ones Mose 
fearlessly took every bet proposed. At length the betting was over. 
The en go was given, and off they started. Theyran through, and 
mirabiledictu? Billy Snow almost distanced his adversary. Again 
Mose fobbed the “ shiners,’”’ while Mr. A , and his friends with 
faces at least a yard long, returned home to count their losses and 
moralize on the uncertainty of all sublunary things, horse-racing 
included. 

For some time the thing remained a mystery even to those most 
deeply concerned in it. But after a time it became known that Billy 
Snow, at the time when taken from the stable and run at night, had 
on each foot a hollow shoe with five pounds of lead in it. No wonder 
he made poor time ! 

Mr. A , I believe, has never since attempted to get the “ dead 
wood”’ on a horse-racer. 














How To Loox Youne.—How is it that some men thought to be 
so old, still look so young, while others thought young must still 
look old? The cause hes very frequently in themselves. Mr. 
Rant once, on being asked the reason, said: ‘‘I never ride when I 
can walk ; I never eat but one dish at dinner; I never get drunk. 
My walking keeps my blood in circulation ; my simple diet prevents 
indigestion ; and never touching ardent spirits, my liver never fears 
being eaten up alive.” But he forgot to add one of the greatest 
causes of lasting youth, ‘‘a kind, unenvious heart.”” Envy can dig 
as deeply in the human face as time itself. 

SuGar-CaNnE In Neprasks.— Bellevue Gazette, published at Belle- 
vue, Nebraska Territory, has the following: ‘“‘We acknowledge 
the receipt of a small quantity of molasses which was manufactured 
from cane grown in our Territory. Mr. Charles McRay informs us 


that the cane is known as the ‘ Chinese sugar-cane,’ and that from 
the early maturity of this species, there is every reason to think 
t hat ite culture can be made profitable, 





TRIFLES LIGHT ASZAIR. 


Nor long ago, in one of the obscure streets of a cit 
our own, a son of the Emerald Isle by birth, and a son of 
was on his bed to die. The priest had been sent for, and was ready to ad- 
minister the last rites of the church to the dying seaman, so soon as he should 
confess his sins. But Patrick had none of that kind of thing to boast of ; 
indeed he said that, to the best of his recollection, he had no sins to confess at 
all, at all. He had been a sailor, he said, and had done his duty—swearing 
a little, and drinking his grog as well as the next man, but he had always 
come to time in a fight, and was never licked in his life, so that, for his part, 
he did not believe he had anything on his mind to be sorry for; and so ‘‘ plaze 
your riverence, let me off asy, and if you can’t let me off asy, let me off as 
asy a3 you can.’’ 

‘‘ Bethink thee again, my son,’’ said the priest. ‘‘ Has no man ever lost his 
life, and perhaps his soul, from thy hand? Be honest now, for death is at 
the door.”’ 

‘ Your riverenee is right,’’ groaned the poor fellow; ‘‘I did once convert a 
Jew, but I had forgotten it.’’ 

‘Convert a Jew! and sure, Pat, there was no sin in that. 
manage the matter, pray ?’’ 

‘Well, your riverence must let me tell the story in my own way. I was 
setting him ashore in the ship’s boat—me and Pete Mullins were—and we got 
to disputationing like about our religion, for he thought we were no better 
than pagans, and I knew he was worse, for I had seen the hathun niggers 
and Indians at home, and they ain’t half as bad as Jews, and I told him so. 
He got very wrothy like, and when he laped up to give me a clip the boit 
went over onto one side, and over he went into the sea. As he came upT 
caught him by the hair of his head, and it came to me all at once that it 
would be a good time to convert him; and so, says I, as I drew his head out ef 
the water, ‘ Horey dear’—for I thought I would spake kindly to him—‘ honey 
dear, do you believe in the Holy Catholic Church?’ ”’ 

‘Not a bit of it!’? said he, as he cleared his mouth of the sea-water, and 
so I settled him down into it again. Once more I brought his chin to the top 
of the brine, and asked him oy: 

‘‘ Do you believe in the Holy Cathol’ec Church now?”’ 

‘‘T don’t think I do,’’ he said, but not so decidedly as before, and J ducked 
him again; and now, for the third time, | raised him, and said, 

‘Do you believe in the Holy Catholie Church now ?” 

His voice was almost gone, but I heard him distinctly but feebly answer, 
‘Yes, I do;’’ and so, as these fellows, and especially the Jews, give up their 
religion so asy after they get it, I thought I would make him sure for the king- 
dom of heaven, and so I let him go. He never came up, and I hope to meet 
him in Paradise. That, your riverence, is the way I converted a Jew, and 
sometimes I feel as if | ought to have taken him into the boat, and let him 
take his chance of getting into the kingdom.”’ 

The holy father admonished Pat that he did very wrong to let the Jew go to 
the bottom, and the poor fellow said he was very much of the priest’s opinion. 
So he repented him sorely of his converting the Jew, received absolution 
according to the rites of his church, and in a few minutes breathed his last. 

The sewing machines are now superseding the use of seamstresses, 
so that it is thought in a year or two there will be no need of women at all. 
Old Grubbs says that he always thought them (the women, not the machines) 
the most useless and the most expensive invention ever made. They cost 
more than they come to, and fetch nothing at at all when they get old. One 
of the editorial corps in the West complains bitterly that he has just been 
mulected in the sum of $250 for kissing a young lady against her will. A 
neighbor consoles him by relating his own experience. He kissed a young 
lady against her will one time, and it had cost him a thousand dollars a year 
ever since. Sewing machines don’t cost anything like that; but a loving wife, 
even if Old Grubbs thinks she is only so so, is a thousand times better than 
a dozen of “them machines.’’ The fact is, if we had to take our choice, in- 
stead of a sewing machine we would have a “ spinning-jenny.’’ Not so, how- 
ever, is the sad and bitter resolution of a Portland Yankee, who has become 
disgusted with the ‘‘ hull femail sect.’’ He writes: ‘‘1 have given up all ideer 
of wimen fokes, and have took to perlitikil life. Aingills in petticuts is well 
enough to look at, and for fellers to talk about, but, bless ’em! they’re so 
slippery as eles, and when you fish for ’em, and get a bite, you somehow or 
other find yourself at the wrong end of the string—they’ve cotched you! And 
when you’ve stuffed ’em with peanuts, and candy, and daggertypes, they’ll 
throw you away as they would a cold tater. Leastways that’s been my spe- 
riens. But I’ve done with ’em now. The Queen of Sheber, the Sleepin’ Beauty, 
Kleopater’s Needle, Pompey’s Pillar, and Lot’s wife, with a steam-engine to 
hed ’em, couldn’t tempt me. The very sight of a bonnet riles me all over.” 


Necro ELoquence.—My colored friend, George Edward Fitz- 
Augustus, while in Washington market, walked up to the wagon of a fat coun 
tryman, and, after peering for some time at his stock, inquired, ‘‘ Are dose 
good taters ?’’ 

“* Yes, sir!’’ responded the countryman. 

‘<A tater,’’ resumed George Edward Fitz-Augustus, ‘is inevitably bad un- 
less it is inwariably good. Dere is no medeocraty in de combination ob a 
tater. De exterion may appear remarhably exemplary and beautisome, 
while the interion is totally negative. But, sir, if you wends de article on 
your own recommendation, knowing you to be a man ob | robability in your 
transactions, I, widout any furder circumlocutions, takes a bushel ob dat su- 
perior wegetable !’’ 


An Eastern man writes us that a stage-driver, by whose side he 
was riding on the box a few weeks ago, told him the following story as they 
passed a wretched-looking farm-house, and the old farmer lounging about the 

oor. The driver said: 

* A Boston trader called at that house some time ago to buy cheese, but 
when he came to look at the lot he concluded not to take it, it was so full 
of skippers. As he was going off, the farmer said to him, ‘ Look here, Mister, 
how can I get my cheese down to Boston the cheapest?’’ 

‘The trader took another look at it, and seeing more and more evidence of 
its being alive, replied, ‘ Well, let it be a day or two longer, and I guess you 
ean drive it right down !’’ 


‘Eliza, my child,” said avery prudish old maid to her prett 
niece, who would curl her hair in beautiful ringlets, ‘‘if the Lord had intend- 
ed your hair to be curled, he would have done it himsel:.’’ 

** So he did, Aunty, when I was a baby, but he thinks I am big enough now 
to curl it myself.’’ 


In the autumn of 1849 a party of ladies and gentionen visited 
Mount Washington, Bullit County, Kentucky, to attend an Association of 
Baptists, that much-abused and somewhat eccentric sect. For some time 
they were hospitably entertained at the house of Uncle Thomas Benson, a 
most worthy tist of the old line, who, in accordance with the customs of 
Kentucky, and the well-known habits of the people who were now his guests. 

supplied them plentifully with the ‘‘good creature,’ which they received 
with thankfulness, and used as if they lovedit. One day the party were in- 
vited to go home to dinner with one of the brethren, who had not a reputa- 
tion for hospitality equal to that of their present host, and Boatman, a leading 
Hard Shell, objected to accepting the invitation. He was, however, finally 
overruled, and the party set off. Arrived at the house, they were kindly re- 
ceived, and Boatman left the company fora few minutes, but soon returned, 
a broad and beaming smile upon Rie face, and a huge bow! of -nog in his 
hands. Presenting it in triumph to the aly roared out, ‘‘ Well, friends, 
brethren and sisters, I thought we ought to have staid at old Uncle Benson’s, 
but I find we are among God’s good people up here wherever we go!”’ 


A DIsTINcTION.—Many years ago when new sects in New Eng- 
land began to break the good old congregational barriers, and make incursions 
into the sheepfolds of the regular clergy, a reverend divine, whom I well knew 
—a man at once of infinite eccentricity, good sense, and good humor—encoun- 
tered one of these irregular practitioners at the house of one of his flock. 
They had a pretty hot discussion on their points of difference, and at length 
the interloper, finding more than his match at polemics, wound up by saying: 

‘Well, doctor, you’ll at least allow that it was commanded to preach the 
gospel to every critter.” 

‘*True,’’ rejoined the doctor, ‘‘true ehough. But then I never did hear it 
was commanded to every ‘ critter’ to preach the gospel.’’ 


** Zounds, fellow,’’ exclaimed a choleric old gentleman to a very 
phlegmatic, matter-of-‘xct person, ‘‘I shall go out of my wits.’’ ‘‘ Well, you 
won’t have far to go,’’ said the phlegmatic man. 


An AccommopATIon.—In Bangor, the other day, an intensified 
broker offered to accommodate a friend with $100 for fifteen minutes for $12. 


It is stated that there is one silver coffee-pot in a jeweller’s shop 
in Baltimore that has figured at three dozen weddings as ‘‘the gift of my 
uncle,”’ 


Gorn’ A’reR Recruits.—Captain Wallen started down from 
Dallas to Vaneouver to bring up a party of recruits to fight the locomotive 
Indians. He stopped for the night at the Cascades, in the house of an old 
man, named ‘‘ Uncle Sammy,’’ an inquisitive old fellow, about sea and 
deaf as a haddock. After supper the old man, old woman, and len, drew 
up their chairs around a blazing wood-fire. The old man immediately com- 
menced applying the brake, (good expression for pump? 

‘What are you golng down to the mouth of the river for ?’’ 

‘* After recruits,’’ replied Wallen at the top of his voice. 

““ He ? , 

2 Afier recruits!’’ again roared Wellan, still louder than before. 

‘**Can’t hear ye.’’ 

Then the old lady moved round, and putting her mouth close to the old 
man’s ear shouted in a voice that would have done credit to Stentor after he’d 
got a little in years: 

‘« He’s agein’ daown—after recruits—sugar—coffee—and sich!’’ 


A “ bright child”’ asked its mother where he should go when he 
died. 

‘*To heaven, I trust,’’ said the mother. 

‘Shall I have anything to eat there?’ 

‘* Yes, love, you shall be fed with the bread of eternal life.’’ 

‘Well, I hope they’) put lots o’ butter on it,’’ concluded the youngster. 


Two travellers having been robbed in a wood, and tied to trees at 
some distance from each other, one of them, in despair, exclaimed: 

**O, I’m undone!”’ 

“ Are you ?”’ said the other, ‘‘ then I wish you’d come and undo me.”’ 


An old maid was once asked to subseribe to newspaper. She 
answered no; she always made her own News, Ne doubt of it, 


not far from 
e sea by trade, 
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STATISTICS {OF MARRIAGE. 


Tue influence of periods of scar on iage is fully established 
by official statistics a wig by oy + J of irths, 
deaths, and marriages, show that, from the cessation of the 
to 1854, the number of 


su cial observer might sup 
1854, was the cause of this falling 
— commenced in the first quarter of the year before war was i. 
claimed, and months before the waste of life, caused by hostilities, could effect 
the result. The real cause, therefore, must be sought elsewhere. It is to be 
found in the fact, that in November, 1843, the price of wheat rose to seventy- 
two shillings and five-pence per quarter, nearly double of what it had been in 
1852, and considerably more than it had been since 1847. This enormous rise 
was attended by a great check to the foreign trade with England, especially 
with this country and Australia, produced by the scarcity of wheat here and 
in that colony; and to these cxuses, all resol themselves readily into one, 
the decline in marriages is really to be attributed. 

Nor is this the only law deducible from the English marriage statistics. The 
number of marriages between old men and yo women, which might be 
supposed to vary year by year, is annually about the same. So are the mar- 
riages between widowers and spinsters, between widows and bachelors, be- 
tween minors, and generally between persons even in cases that woul! be 
thought exceptional. So, also, the females married under age appear, year 
after year, to be to the males, likewise married under age, in the proportion 
of three to one. In like manner, the number of bridegrooms who could not 
write their names to the ~j- ~ ister, hardly varied four per cent in six 
years; while the number of brides who had to make their mark exhibited a 
similar ratio; so that, if allowance be made for the increasing efforts to extend 
education, the reai proportion was the same, year after year. Another law 
established by these statistics is, that up to the age of twenty-five, the number of 
females marrying exceeds that of the males; but after that period the number © 
of males marrying exceeds that of the females. Thus, though women live 
longer than men, they marry earlier. 

There is no doubt similar results would appear in the United States if statis- 
tice of marriages were kept as they are in England. Our bills of mortality 
prove that the number of deaths annually bears a certain proportion to the 
population; and that this holds good universally, except in years of severe 
pestilence, and even then, if the statistics of the entire globe could be obtained, 
it is probable that the law would still be found to prevail. The number ef lives 
lost by accidents exhibits a similar uniformity. In a word, in everythi 
which superficially seems controlled entirely by chance, the working of a grea 
and study law may be traced, which, week by week, and month by month, 
and year by year, averages its results. Thus, nature, if we may so phrase it, 
creates uniformity out of diversity. Annually, in a given population, about 
the same number of births occur, and always the males slightly exceed the 
females, so as to provide for the greater degree to which the er are liable 
to casualties and exposure; annually, in a given pe ulation, the same number 
of persons marry; and annually, in a given population, death claims the same 
proportion of victims.— Baltimore Sun. 
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THE BACHELOR AND THE LACE VEIL. 


A GENTLEMAN who had lost a bet with a lady, having heard her say 
that she had lost a lace veil which she prized very much, thought he would 
pay the debt and ‘‘ do the polite thing’’ by purchasing a new veil of the qua- 
ity, and oy it to his fair creditor. 

it must be stated, for a proper understanding of what followed, that the 
gentleman was a bachelor of long standing, and a man of little information 
touching the world of ‘‘fancy goods,” though a proficient in sugar, cotton, 
and provision speculations. 

He accordingly —, into a fashionable milliner’s establishment, and 
asked to see a veil of fine quality. 

‘*Here is one, Monsieur,’ said the amiable priestess, at the head of the 
temple. 

** How much is it?’’ 

‘Tt is only fifty, sair.’’ 

‘““What! only fifty? Dear me! I thought those things were exceedingly 
dear. If that is all they cost, I do not wonder at the ladies being fond of wear- 
oy flimsy knick-knacks. Only fifty? Show me something better ?’’ 

e priestess stared. The bachelor remained perfectly cool. Here was a 
god-send; a man who wanted something better, dearer—more veile—lace ones 
—were displayed. 

‘** Dia is only sixtee, sair, and dis one seventy-five.”’ 

‘*Dear me! only seventy-five? Well, that is wonderful, to be sure. 
very pretty article, I see, but can’t you show me something better ?’’ 
‘No, sair, dis is the most dear—de plus cher article in de citee.’’ 

‘© You don’t say so! Well, well, who would have thought it? These women 
—they always were a mystery since the days of Adam. Give me the change 
for a dollay—in quarters.’’ 

The milliner did so. 

‘¢[Pll take this one,’’ said the simple-minded bachelor, folding up the seventy- 
five veil. ‘‘Give me a quarter, and keep the seventy-five for yourself. 
me, how cheap.’’ 

‘*T no see the seventy-five, sair—you have no handed them to me,’’ said the 
milliner. 

‘*T beg your pardon, ma’am,’’ said the bachelor, smiling, ‘‘ there they are 
on the counter,’’ pointing to the three quarters. 

‘* Dis?’ said the milliner, with an astonished look. 

‘«That!’’ said the bachelor, more smiling than ever, preparing to put the 
veil in his pocket. 

“Ah mon Dieu? De man fou—crack-brain. I tell you, monsieur, dat arti- 
cle de most dear in the citee. You no understan me—you no understan Ing- 
lish! De most dear, I tell you—-seventy-five dollar!”’ 

‘« What?’ said the bachelor, — rather pale, and dropping the veil as 
4 it had suddenly turned into a coal of fire in his hands, ‘* seventy-five dol- 

rs ?” 

“Yes sair, and ver sheap at dat.’’ 

‘Seventy-five dollars for that infernal cobweb? 
seventy-five cents !’’ 

If ever a bachelor walked fast, that bachelor did. He goes around now in a 
stew of indignation, relating his adventure, and winding up his story with the 
words: 

“Yes, sir, the French woman actually asked me seventy-five dollars for the 
short end of an infernal cobweb!’’ 

An inexperienced bachelor going into a fancy milliner’s store is pretty much 
like an innocent fly venturing into a spider’s web. 
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FRIGHTFUL AGCIDENT ON THE SOUTH CAROLINA RAILROAD. 


As the down train from Columbia was coming on to the city yester- 
day, and had passed Branchville about nine miles, one of the rails gave way 
and three of the nger cars, filled with , were thrown off, 
serious, perhaps fatal, injuries were sustained by two at least of 

The train, consisting of the engine, baggage car and four 
passing at full speed when the rail broke under the engine, and 
passenger cars were thrown off and shattered into 
say, the two last cars passed the break and were on 
the scene of the disaster. Our, informant, who was in 
thrown off, says the scene was most tful. The 
their sides, the bottoms were broken out, which 
seen struggling; the ends were stove in, and it seemed 
could have escaped uninjured. 

Th hoa me) r lered by those 


e r er , was 
disaster, and the injuries were found to have been less 
have been contemplated. 

Mr. Oliver Ryan, one of the conductors, son of Thomas Ryan 
standing on the platform, and when the crash came, jumped 
the car fell on him, and he lay in that condition until 
off; during the time his su was intense, and the 
his mouth and nose. He was bi ht to this city, ho 
_—~ recover. Mrs. Means, from Fairfield, was cu 
railing to the steps of the car, the point of which was stove 
her dress; but she came on to the city, and it is thought her 
serious. Mr. Heriot, the conductor, was cut on 
bruised badly, but continued, notwiths his 
every assistance in his power to others. A 
and = at Summerville. About a di zen haga 
dangerously; and, as the cars were badly shattered, nearly 
we py yt ~- frightf c the wn 

r rmant says it #0 ul was ap 
can scarcely realize the fact of an escape without more . I 
Dr. Bachman was one of the passengers, and when the passengers were 
relieved and assembled, he poppet La for so providential a deliverance. 
time, and arrived in Charleston 


The train was delayed fora 
about 8 o’clock last The accident occurred about 12 o’clock in the 
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A Bremen journal contains the following advertisement: 
young gentleman on the point of getting married is of aman 
of experience who will dissuade him from such a rash step. Address, &o. 

When railroads were a new institution, it was a 
ment to observe the consternation the fiery monster caused as he ploughed his 
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pen yw h the train was on 
wonder at the fixins, and wandering in the 
earthly sound, and i 

of ' two-forty. 
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INTERIOR OF THE PORT OF HELSINGFORS. 


HELSINGFoRS, since the year 1815, has become one of the most 
beautiful sea-port towns of the Empire of Russia, and since the year 
1819 has been the capital of Finland, on the gulf of that name. It 
has a harbor of sufficient depth and size for line-of-battle ships. It 
is defended by the strong citadel of Sweaborg. Among its public 
buildings is the Town Hall, remarkable for its proportions and 
splendid architecture. It is the seat of an University, removed 
from Abo in 1827, which contains a library of forty thousand volumes, 
and various museums of science and natural curiosities. It is also 
the see of the Lutheran Archbishop of Finland. Its chief support 
is its trade in the vast productions of the Baltic. Finland is situated 
in the north-western part of Russia, its coast presents a face of bold 

recipitous granite cliffs, and is lined with numberless small islands. 

he interior may be described as a vast table land, some four or six 
thousand feet above the level of the sea. Its surface, however, is 
much broken by hill and valleys, and occasionally rises into moun- 
tains. The soil is fertile; spring appears suddenly and continues 
about a month, leaving only twelve weeks for summer and harvest ; 
when this country belonged to Sweden it was considered its most 
important granary. About the twelfth century the Fins lived under 
their own sovereigns, and were Pagans. Their convertion took 
place about that time, after their conquest by the Swedes ; they are 








INTERION OF THE PORT OF HELSINGFORS, 


mostly Lutherans. In 1721, that part of Finland which formed the 
province of Wiborg, was seceded to Peter the Great, the remainder 
was conquered from the Swedes in 1809, and now forms an integral 
part of the Russian Empire, under the name of a Grand Principa- 
lity, the Emperor exercising his supremacy as Grand Prince. The 
seat of Government is really at St. Petersburg, but a Governor- 
General representing the Emperor resides at Helsingfors, in the 
public buildings represented in our engraving. 





STRIKING ScENE AT A GAMING TABLE.—As a company of our 
fast young men were busy over the card table a few evenings since, 
a singular noise attracted their attention. It was of so unusual 
a nature that they immediately began to look about for its cause. 
It was repeated in another direction. Something more than curio- 
sity was now excited, and playing was suspended. Immediately one 
of the company dropped into what the spiritualists call a trance, and 
proceeded to utter, as if from his deceased father, a homily against 
gambling and its associate vices. This was followed by an admoni- 
tion purporting to come from a deceased sister of one of the com- 
pany, couched in such terms and uttered with such sisterly feeling 
that the whole group were irresistibly moved to tears. There was 
no more card-playing that night. None of those present were 








believers in spiritual manifestations, and the scene was wholly un- 
expected to all. Whether it was indeed spiritual, or is capable o 

some other solution, is a question. It was told at a religious meet 

ing on Sunday, and we have no doubt that it occurred substantially 
as we here repeat it.—Springfield Republican. 

THE TROUSSEAU or A Princess.—The bridal arrangements, the 
magnificent trousseau of the bride, etc., in view of the approaching 
marriage of the Princess Royal of England, at Berlin, attract so 
much attention that hundreds are actually going from London to 
witness them. There are six rooms filled with silks, satins, ribbons, 
velvets, costly lace, artificial flowers, exquisite embroideries in gold 
and silver, bonnets, caps, gowns, gloves, body and table linen, dia- 
monds and jewelry, shawls, mantles, and toilet requirements of 
every description, color, and material. Thirty persons have been 
engaged during several months on the embroidery, and 120 needle- 
women have worked on the different articles. 

Ir 1s MIND, after all, that does the work of the world; so that 
the more there is of mind, the more work there is accomplished. A 
man, in proportion as he is intelligent, makes a given force accom- 
plish a greater task—makes skill take the place of muscles—and 
with less labor gives a better product. If all the mechanical labor 
in England was performed by hand, it would require every full 
grown man in the world. 
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AMERICAN STEAM FRIGATE “MERRIMAC.” 


Ar the time of the sailing of this U.S. steam-frigate on her first 
, not quite a year since, we published a fine dra of her 
appearance, and a history of her construction. Since that time the 
noble ship has visited many places ‘‘ across the seas,” and attracted 
universal admiration. Her appearance in the Thames has created 
quite a flutter among the naval gentry of Great Britain—quite as 
much as did the merchant clipper ship Great Republic. The Lon- 
don Times “thundering” on the subject, says: ‘Those intelligent 
Yankees who would ‘whip creation’ know at least how to build a 
steam-frigate. They have just sent us one to look at, the Merrimac, 
a screw steamer of 3,500 tons, 500 horse power, and carrying forty 
guns of the heaviest calibre. She is one of the six frigates recently 
built, and of the same class, or ey ae, than the twelve 
recently laid down for building. The Merrimac, on her arrival, 
made for the neighborhood of Spithead, so as to give our dockyard 
and naval authorities an opportunity of inspecting the style of ves- 
sels which would have ‘ chawed’ up some of our eighty-fours on the 
West India station, had impolicy or accident precipitated us into a 
war. Now there are not many, if there are any, vessels in the Bri- 
tish navy, of the same class, a match for the Merrimac. The royal 
dockyards, if they are not behind the age in ship-building, are certainly 
not in advance of it. Our surveyors general seem to possess only the 
imitative talent of a Chinaman. They originate nothing. It is only 
when every private shipowner and every foreign power that owns a 
bumboat, has adopted a new discovery or improved an old one, that we 
take it up, content to follow in the rear, when we ought to lead the 
van. This is bad ship-building policy for a great naval power. If 
our navy afloat be large or small, it should be the most powerful and 
efficient of its kind. We trust that the Merrimac may stimulate the 
energies of our present surveyor-general. He has just been made 
aK.C. B. ‘mene Commander of the Bath) for doing nothing he 
can boast of; let him now set to work and promote such plans as 
will place our steam-frigate navy individually upon an equality with, 
if not pre-eminently over, the vessels of every other power.’’ A re- 
eent writer in England, speaking of this country, remarks “‘ the fact 
that there is such intense application of American ingenuity in the 
manufacture of fire-arms, proves, we think, that there is a strong 
tendency to military ambition in the American mind.” It is acknew- 
ledged, that, during the war of 1512, the superior skill of the Ameri- 
can gunners, their quickness in firing, and the accuracy with which 
they served their guns, was the secret of many a naval triumph over 
equal or superior forces. In the Revolutionary War, the-fatal accu- 
racy of aim on the part of the Americans, and the larger number 
killed among the British, even when the American forces were in- 
ferior in number, illustrates the same thing. The American people 
have been called a nation of ‘‘ sharp-shooters,” and justly, for from 
boyhood to manhood, not only in the West and South, but in New 
England, Americans handle guns and become practised shooters. 
If to this we add the superiority of Americans in the manufacture of 
fire-arms—a superiority aqneneenyee by the purchase of arms by 
foreign nations, and the adoption of our modes of manufacture and 
our improvements in England; and consider the extent to which 
the government and individuals are concerned in the manufacture 
of arms, while there is no ny my | war, but the prospect of per- 
manent peace, there is reason for the remark quoted above, that 
there is in the American mind a taste for military affairs. Our 
ships of war always attract attention for the superiority of their 
architecture, their force and their management, our skill being seen 
not less in naval armaments, than in small arms designed for the 
hands of the people. The steam-frigate Merrimac is the smallest 
and most inferior of the six steam-frigates recently added to our 
navy, and yet it is admitted by English authority that it is able to 
cope with any English steam-frigate or line-of-battle ship in the 
British navy. Another English paper remarking on our navy very 
roperly says: ‘‘The Niagara, one of the largest of these steam- 
igates, is much more formidable than the Merrimac, and would 
make John Bull open his eyes, for he has not in all his vast and 
splendid navy, recently supplied with ships intended to be the most 
terrible in the power of their armament, to cope with Russia in the 
meditated attack upon Cronstadt, a ship that could withstand the 
shock of battle with the Merrimac, to say nothing of the five re- 
maining steam-frigates. May that war be far distant that will re- 
uire the use of these vessels. But it is such preparations in peace 
that keep war in the distance.” 
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CHAPTER V—ConTINvuED. 

The two servants quitted the room, and the heir so unexpectedly enriched 
looked up in the face of the speaker and faintly smiled. 

** Acoept my congratulations,’’ said the latter. 

“The only ones which ever afford me pleasure,’’ replied Harry, ‘for from 
you I know they are sincere. I am rich,’’ he added, drawing a deep breath; 
‘*T may gaze on beauty, nor meet the chilling glance which asks the poor man 
if he would speculate with fortune. I may proffer the grasp of manly friend- 
ship, withont dreading the repulse which poverty too often receives. I have 
gold! society will receive, court, and flatter me—gold! and the world will never 
ask whether the heart of its possessor is of stone or of kindliest nature. The 
mere cipher has become a unit in the social scale. Solitude, unl-ss I seek it, 
will avoid me, for the dross of earth has as much transformed me as time has 
changed the despised chrysalis when, bursting from its living tomb, it soars on 
peinted wings in the full sunshine of its summer fortune.”’ 

“ This is bitterness, not joy,’’ observed our hero. 

“ Bruise the flower,’’ said the painter, ‘‘ and it can only render the perfume 
it bath gathered. Did you k.wow all that I have endured, you would not won- 


irou grasp crushing affections, feelings, tastes—all that ennobles man ; never 
trembled at the footstep which approached your solitary chamber door, lest it 
announced some hard, insulting creditor ;—blushed as you made the promise 
wrung from your despair, and racked your care-worn brain to find the means 
to avoid the soul-degrading lie. I have felt all this,’ he added; ‘the trail of 
the serpent has sullied the flower it passed over.’’ 

** You think too seriously of the past,’’ observed Harold. Poverty, even in 
this age of materialism, is not regarded as a crime.’’ 

‘* True,’’ answered the heir, sarcastically; ‘‘ it is not merely moral annihila- 
tion; and the wealth that follows it serves only to animate a corse.’’ 

** Again!’’ exclaimed his benefactor, reproachfully. 

‘Pardon me,’’ said Harry. ‘‘ You indeed possess the right to blame me, for 
of all who live you alone have shown sympathy with my distress. Tis past,’”’ 
he added; ‘‘ you have seen the weakness of my heart, henceforth be witness of 
its constancy.’’ 

Harry walked to the window and stood for several minutes gazing into the 
equare. When he returned to his seat by the table his features were calm and 
collected, all trace of the storm of feelings which had so lately agitated them 
had passed away. 

‘« What steps do you intend taking ?’’ inquired Harold. 

‘* My first visit,’’ replied the young man, “ will be to Sir John Sellem, my 
banker, in Lombard street.’’ 

** Shall I accompany you ?’’ 

«7 dared not ask the favor, but I accpt it frankly,’’ said the heir. “If you 
are fond of studying human nature in its phases, the interview will repay you 
for the trouble. Hitherto he has treated me with most superb disdain. You 
see how lowly he can bow before his deity, gold, incarnate in my person.’’ 

In a few minutes the brougham was at the door, and the speakers started for 
the city. 

“What « hive!’’ observed our hero, struck by the stream of human life 
which thronged Cheapside. : 

“ The name is rightly chosen,’’ replied his companion. ‘It is a hive where 
the bees and drones all herd together. Every other face you meet beara the 
stamp of thought—intent upon one object—gain. The stockbroker josties the 
clerk; the merchant, the porter. You will meet but few beggars. Speculation 
has no time for charity, and yet there ought to be a sympathy between them, 
seeing that a dozen words carried on the wings of the electric telegraph may 

reduce them to the same level. Do you see that individual ?’’ he added, point- 
ing to a dark, gentlemanly-looking man, impatiently wending his way through 
the crowd. ‘‘ Mark the compression of his lips, how his hat is drawn over his 








brow; ten to one but*he has met with a ee ee can eae 
down, and he is thinking of a ruined home, t m - 
Sooo hen echell, ho wis to an ob lodging. How carelessly the 
stout, comfortable-looking personage on the pavement nods to him ; probably 
he has heard the news, and looks upon him as one who may try to borrow; and 
yet it is not more than an hour, perhaps, since he grasped his hand in all the 
warmth of city friendship.” 
“Your portraits are too deeply shaded,” said Harold, thoughtfully ; “‘ to 
listen to you one would imagine that you had studied Rembrandt in preference 
to the glorious masters of sunny Italy.’’ 
‘¢ Englishmen complain that there is no amusement in the streets of Lon- 
don,” continued the former, without heeding the interrruption. ‘‘They are 
blind: not a day passes but a drama of strange incidents and effects unrolls 
itself before their eyes. Cheapside is a perfect epic to the man whose intellect 
is sharpened by hunger; your full stomachs cannot camprehend it,”’ 

The speaker threw himself back in the carriage, and continued to gaze on 
the crowd. 

“Dreaming again!’’ said his companion. 

‘¢ Not so; I am merely closing the volume I have so often perused,’’ was the 
reply. 

‘¢ Never again to open it, I trust,’’ observed Harold. 

‘You are right: for I am rich now,’’ he replied. 

The banking-house of Sir John Sellum and Company was one of the oldest 
in Lombard street, and, consistent with its age, had a very staid and respect- 
able appearance. No plate-glass windows adorned its modest front, which 
still retained the sober, primeval sashes with which the architect had origi- 
nally designed it, and the old-fashioned brown canvass blinds behind them to 
shut out the gaze of the curious. 

There was a tradition that the aforesaid blinds had once been green. If so, 
it must have been at a period too remote for the oldest clerk in the establish- 
ment to recollect it, probably in the time of Richard Sellem, the grandfather 
of the present head of the firm. 

Three well worn granite steps led to the door of the bank, which swung 
upon its hinges with a creaking sound as the two friends passed into the inte- 
rior of the establishment, where a dozen clerks, all middle-aged men, dressed 
in black, with irreproachable white neckcloths, were busily engaged, some in 
making entries in the books, others in receiving or paying out money. 

**T wish to see Sir John,’’ said Harry Burg, addressing the head cashier. 

‘¢] fear it will be impossible,”’ was the quiet, but not less supercilious reply. 

‘*Good,’’ thought the heir; ‘‘ but the news has not reached him yet.”’ 

‘Perhaps you will ascertain for me ?’’ he added, speaking aloud. 

In a few moments the cashier returned with a message that the banker was 
particularly engaged. 

“T can wait,’’ answered the former. 

‘‘It is useless. Sir John will not see you. You had better write to him.”’ 

“*T have no time to write,’’ interrupted Harry; ‘‘and my business is quite 
as important as any your employer is engaged in. Does he expect a run upon 
his bank,’? he added, with a smile, ‘‘that he denies himself to his 
customers ?”’ 

At the words, ‘‘a run upon his bank,’’ which were uttered in rather an ele- 
vated tone of voice, several of the persons who were engaged at a counter 
looked up inquiringly, and the complexion of the head cashier changed from 
white to a greenish, bilious hue; but still he retained his equanimity,— 
nothing less than an earthquake could have disturbed that. 

‘¢] will inform Sir John of your extraordinary conduct, sir,’’ he replied, once 
more returning to the private room of the head of the firm. 

The baronet speedily made his appearance. He was a tall, thin man, with 
iron gray hair, bushy brows, and lips drawn down at the corners with a sar- 
castic expression. Generally speaking his complexion resembled that of a 
mummy, it was so dark and saturnine; but anger had flushed his features, and 
his piercing dark eyes sparkled like those of an angry viper. 

‘‘ What is the meaning of this intrusion, sir,’’ he demanded, haughtily; 
‘and the vile insinuation you have thought fit to make in my establishment? 
Were I to act as indignation prompts me, I should direct your removal by 
the police.”’ 

‘** Doubtless,’’ coolly answered his visitor. 

‘* Respect for your worthy cousin alone restrains me,’’ added the banker. 

“IT am perfectly aware of the feelings you have towards me, Sir John,”’ 
coolly observed his visitor, ‘‘and the part which, from motives I as yet ignore, 
you took in the estrangement which so long existed between myself and my 
late cousin.’’ 

At the words “late cousin’? the man of money started as though he had 
received an electric shock, and his features became slightly convulsed. 

“ Late cousin,’’ he slowly repeated. 

Harry handed him the Morning Herald, and pointed to the paragraph 
announcing the death of Richard. The banker read it deliberately—twice. 
While doing so, the perspiration gathered on his brow. 

‘¢ Poor fellow,’’ he murmured; ‘‘ so good, so excellent a young man!—cut off 
in the flower of his age.’’ 

‘« And within a few months of his majority,’’ added Harry. 

Sir John Sellem perfectly comprehended all that the speaker intended to 
convey by this last remark. 

‘Perhaps, Mr. Burg,” he said, ‘‘ you will do me the favor of walking into 
my private room; we can converse more at our ease there.’’ 

‘*T thought you were particularly engaged,’’ replied the young man. ‘If 
so, I can wait; it will not be the first time that I have done so.”’ 

-*T am at your disposal.’’ 

“ Or I can write,”’ as your cashier advised me.’’ 

“It is much better that we should arrange the proceedings which this 
melancholy event has rendered necessary at once,’’ said the banker, whose 
tone had gradually become more and more oleaginous. 

* As you please,’’ replied Harry, exchanging a smile with his friend 

Sir John Sellem walked to one of the desks and wrote a few lines on a sheet 
of paper. 

“Attend to this at once,’’ he said, addressing the head cashier. 
way, gentlemen.”’ 

Opening the door, he bowed politely as he ushered the two friends into his 
private room. 

Before uttering a word the banker hastily examined a number of letters 
which were lying unopened cn the table—he had not yet attended to his cor- 
respondence. One bore the Oxford post-mark, and was sealed with black; it 
was from the tutor of his late ward, ing the melancholy event. 

‘It is but too certain,’’ he said, with a sigh. ‘Mr. Burg, it would be hypo- 
crisy were I to offer you my congratulations on your accession to the fortune 
of your cousin, for I regret his loss too deeply. He was a young gentleman of 
greet promise, and most estimable qualities. I had hoped that——but we are 
all doomed to disappointment in this world. You will find me prepared to do 
my duty,’’ he added. 

‘« Frank, at any rate,’’ thought Harold. 

** And account for his fortune ?”’ said Harry. 

‘Of course,’’ replied Sir John, ‘‘ when the time arrives. 
age, and——’’ 

“ Bul Iam,’’ interrupted the heir. 

“True! true! a thousand pardons. My grief has deprived me of my self- 
possession. What are your present plans ?’’ 

“*I shall at once proceed to Oxford,’’ answered Harry, ‘to pay the last 
duties to my cousin. Cold and selfish as was his treatment to me, I will not 
permit him to be carried to the grave without one kindred step to follow him.”’ 
‘*Had you not better leave that task to me?’’ suggested the baronet. 

‘* Sir John Sellem, I seldom change my decision.” 

The banker bit his lips; he was perfectly aware of that important fact. 

‘* For which purpose,’’ continued the speaker, ‘‘I shall require an immedi- 
ate supply of money.”’ 

His hearer looked as though the observation had not been directed to him. 

** Am I not understood ?”’ 

‘*Perfectly,”’ replied the oid man, ina slightly bantering tone. ‘“ You re- 
quire money; nothing more natural; and when you have administered to the 
estate of my late ward, completed all the necessary forms, you shall have it.”’ 
** And not before ?’’ 

‘* Not one shilling !"’ answered the banker, firmly. 

‘*May I ask the motive for this extraordinary conduct?’ demanded the 
former. 

‘* Business, sir, a mere matter of business; it is acainst all rule to —~—”’ 
‘‘Pshaw!” interrupted the heir; ‘‘I asked for the motive, not the pretext. 
Do you play at chess, Sir John?” 

** Sometimes!’’ 

‘So do I. It requires a clever player to give mate with the pawn 
morning!’’ 

The speaker and Harold both rose at the same instant to quit the room. 








** This 





Richard was not of 


Good 





the cashier his countenance changed, as it had done when Harry informed him 
of the death of his ward. 
“Why have you not attended to my orders ?’’ he exclaimed, in an angry 


“You forgot to write the name of the place I was to order an especial——”’ 

‘Enough,’ hastily interrupted his employer; ‘‘I will see to it myself. I 
have no time to attend to you now,’’ he said, addressing an elegant looking 
girl, about eighteen years of age, dressed in deep mourning, who was standing 
near the counter. 

‘* But one word, Sir John,’’ answered the young lady, imploringly. 

‘* Not a syllable,’ was the brutal rejoinder; ‘‘ call in a day or two, and we 
will see what can be done.”’ 

So saying, the man of money darted into his private room, closing the door 
angrily after him. The supplicant dropped her veil, and taking the arm of a 
respectable-looking female, who had all the appearance of a servant, slowly 
quitted the banking-house, but not before Harry Burg had time to remark the 
extreme beauty of her t e—the deep sorrow, the despair, imprinted 
on its expressive features. It was one of those faces which, once contemplated, 
returns to us in our dreams. 

‘* Decidedly your cousin’s guardian is a most unamiable personage,’’ ob- 
served Harold, as they were seated in the brougham, ‘‘ and I no longer wonder 
at your dislike to him. I would neither trust my happiness nor my fortune in 
the hands of such a man. Still I cannot comprehend the motives of his strange 
conduct.”’ 

** And I can only suspect them,” replied his companion. ‘‘ You heard what 
fell from the cashier—‘ You forgot to write the name of the place I was to 
order an especial—— ‘ train for,’ doubtless, he would have said, had not his 
employer interrupted him.’’ 

A new light suddenly broke in upon our hero. 

‘* His plan,’”’ continued Harry, ‘‘is to reach Oxford before me, and obtain 
possession of my cousin’s papers. There is a mystery in al) this I fain would 
fathom, but am powerless. Sir John knows I am all but penniless.’’ 

** But not without a friend,’’ exclaimed his young benefactor, reproachfully, 
“if you will allow me to claim the privilege of one. You are right,’’ he 
added; ‘‘see! see!’’ 

A Hansom cab, with the cashier inside, dashed past them; the man raised 
his hat and bowed to them with an ironical politeness. 

‘*Home,’’ said Harold to the coachman. ‘‘ You spoke of chess, Harry; we 
shall ‘ mate ’ the banker yet.’’ 

An hour later the two friends, attended by Tom, arrived at the station, and 
inquired of the superintendent whether an especial train had not been ordered 
for Oxford. 

‘For Sir John Sellem ?”’ 

“ Yes. ” 

‘* Quite ready, gentlemen,’’ replied the official, not doubting but they were 
the party for whom it had been commanded, especially as our hero, on set- 
tling for the train, added a guinea for himself for his punctuality. ‘‘ This way.’’ 

Without the least hesitation they all three entered the carriage. The signal 
was given, and the train started, impelled by the engine’s fiery breath. a 
‘¢We have won the move,”’ observed Harold, as he threw himself beck in his 
seat; ‘and to skilful players that is always an advantage.’’ 
‘In the game between Sir John and myself, it is victory,’’ 
Burg, shaking him warmly by the hand. 

About half an hour after their departure, the banker drove up and inquired 
if the train was ready. 

‘* Where to, sir?’’ demanded the head porter. 

‘¢ Oxford.’’ 

“ Starts at four.’’ 

‘*] mean an especial one ordered for Sir John Sellem,’’ replied the gentleman, 
impatiently. 

‘*Gone nearly an hour since.’’ 

Our readers may imagine the rage and disappointment of the baronet when 
he discovered that he had been so cleverly outwitted. It was in vain that he 
requested the superintendent to telegraph to Oxtord to arrest the travellers as 
swindlers. The man very properly refused. The young gentlemen, he said, 
had paid for the train. It might be a mistake, but certainly nothing more. 
Sir John regarded his watch. 

** How soon can you have a train ready.’’ 

*¢ Half an hour, sir.’’ 

‘Twenty guineas for yourself if it starts in as many minutes,’ 
reply. 

It was ready; and the gentleman, having paid the promised gratuity, threw 
himself, in no very enviable humor, into the carriage. 

‘*T must trust to the chapter of accidents,’’ he said, as he whirled along the 
iron road; ‘‘they may be detained, or meet with some difficulty at the college. 
If they arrive before me I am ruined.’’ 

He pulled his hat yet more resolutely over his brows, and sat revolving in 
his busy brain the chances pro and con, till he arrived at Oxford, which on 
inquiry he found the travellers had reached only half an hour before hii. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
Why should not conscience have vacation, 
As well as other courts of the nation? 
Have an equal power to adjourn, 
Appoint appearance and return ?—BuT_Ler. 
Wuen Sir John Sellem arrived at the rooms of his late ward in Christ College he 
found Harry Burg in the act of sealing a packet of letters and papers which he 
had selected from an open desk before him. The countenance of the heir was 
pale and thoughtful—no expression of triumph or sign of joy on it. 
Overwhelmed by the conviction that he had arrived tvo late, the banker 
sank upon a chair, and regarded him for some time in silence. 
‘* You know all,”’ he said at last. 
* All!’ repeated the young man, in a tone of profound disgust. 
that it was difficult to give checkmate with the pawn. 
and J am the victor.’’ 
He thrust the packet into his bosom and buttoned the coat closely over it. 
‘*T have discovered the key of your enigma,’’ he continued; ‘and can per- 
fectly comprehend my wealthy cousin’s conduct to me. It was consistent— 
was worthy of him; bat your’s——”’ 
‘* Hear my explanation before you judge it,” interrupted the baronet. ‘‘ The 
secret was not mine alone. I had noright to betray the confidence reposed 
in me.”’ 
‘*Reposed in you!’’ exclaimed Harry, with a bitter smile; ‘‘say rather, 
which you obtained surreptitiously, and used for your own ends. Would you 
believe it, Harold ?”’ he continued, turning to his friend: ‘‘Richard Burg was 
illegitimate, and that man knew it; consented to assist in robbing me of my 
inheritance, in driving me to starvation, beggary, and death, in order to share 
the plunder with his excellent, conscientious, honorable ward!’’ 
‘* Impossible! Human nature cannot be so black,’’ observed our hero. 
‘*T do not wonder at your incredulity,’’ replied his friend, ‘‘ for we are most 
of us incredulous the first time we behold the mask torn from the face of hy 
pocrisy. Look at him! I have walked the streets of London without a dinner, 
and he knew it ; but the world, the poor blind world, deems him an honorable 
man. His name stands fair in the mart for honest dealing. Who, to look on 
those grey hairs, would imagine they thatched such an amount of villainy and 
cunning! He has not even the excuse of poverty for his conduct,’’ he added; 
‘for, if report speaks truly, the thing is rich in the earth’s dross—bankrupt 
in naught but honor.’’ 
‘*] will repair the past,’’ muttered the old man, completely crushed by the 
overwhelming denunciation. 
“‘ Repair it!’’ repeated the indignant heir. ‘‘ Like the fools of the age, he 
thinks every wrong may be atoned by gold; but of that 1 have enough already 
Give me back the confidence in my fellow-creatures—the trust in human 
nature, the hopes and sympathies which made existence joyous; erase from 
my brain the sting of a thousand humiliations, temptations which the soul 
struggled with in solitude and poverty, till worn and sick of earth it dared to 
contemplate a refuge in the grave, despite the laws ofits Creator. Cleanse me 
of that remorse,’ he added; ‘‘then speak of repairing the evil you have 
caused.”’ 
Alarmed by the increasing excitement of the speaker, Harold quitted his 
position by the window, and gently laid his hand upon his arm. 
‘* No more on that subject,”’ he whispered. ‘‘ He cannot understand you 
* True! true! I have no right to act the Mentor.”’ 
Sir John Sellem was a mun of keen perception; experience in dealing with 
the world had taught him to read mankind; and he perused the page, if not 
for instruction, at least for profit. 
‘What am I to expect ?’’ he asked, in a submissive tone 
‘* Justice!’ replied Harry Burg, sternly, ‘‘if its hand is strong enough to 
reach you; but at least the disgrace with which every honorable man must 
brand your conduct towards me.’’ 
“* I shall net live to meet i,” replied the banker, in a despairing tone, * for it 


*T told you 
The game is played, 





The baronet accompanied them to the counting-house. The instant he saw 


will involve the ruin of my fortune—the degradation of my only child—-misery 
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to hundreds. Farewell, sir. I make no appeal for your forbearance, for, after 
the wrongs you have received at my hands, I am well aware they must be use- 
less. You either are, or affect to be,”” headded, “‘ something of a 
Did it ever strike you that, if it is permitted man to judge of crime, it is re 
served for Heaven to consider the temptation ?”’ ° 

“True,” thought Harry, “true. I, who paused only on the verge of the 
most awful of all offences, presume to arraign my fellow worm!’ 

This refiection brought with it a profound humiliation. 

“Heaven has shown itself more merciful to you,’’ continued the baronet, 
who had carefully noted the effect his words had produced; “‘ it saved you 
from suicide; it drives me to od 

‘Do not blaspheme,”’ interrupted the heir, ‘‘ lest, indignant at your ingra- 
titude, it hardens the heart already softened. You say truly—man judges the 
crime, Heaven the temptation. To Heaven I leave you. Return to London, 
and, as soon as the necessary forms permit, prepare yourself to render a strict 
account of the stewardship you have so long usurped over my fortune. Your 
secret, sir, is safe. Not a word. I hate the cant of gratitude; it is more 
offensive even than that of generosity.’’ 

The culprit possessed too much tact to sin against so positive a recommen- 
dation. He bowed respectfully and appeared profoundly touched. 

‘¢ And the letters ?”’ 

“Shall be destroyed on the same day that I sign a release to your accounts 
as guardian to my late cousin.’’ 

“« May I offer?’’ said Sir John, in an insinuating tone, and at the same time 
drawing forth his pocket book. 

‘Not a shilling till I have administered to my cousin’s estate, and all the 
necessary forms are completed,’’ answered the heir, repeating the words he 
had used in the private room of the banking house. ‘‘ We have nothing fur- 
ther to discuss; your continued presence in Oxford is unnecessary. I shall see 
to my cousin’s funeral myself.’’ . 

With an abashed air the banker withdrew, secretly smiling at the simplicity 
of the man he fancied he had duped by his pretended remorse, and rejoicing at 
having escaped exposure. But he had still a heavy weight upon his mind. It 
was how to account for the vast sums which had accumulated in his hands 
during the long minority of Richard Burg, sums which he had used in his 
various speculations on the Stock Exchange as freely as if they had been his 
own. With the illegitimate cousin this would have been an easy task. But not 
60 with Harry. 

‘*'You have acted nebly,”” observed Harold to his friend, as soon as they 
were alone. ‘In your place I fear I scarcely should have been generous 
enough to show so much forbearance.’’ 

“Do not praise me,” replied the heir. ‘‘There is little merit in my con- 
duct. I look upon the sacrifice of my resentment as an humble attempt at 
atonement.’’ 

‘‘ Atonement! For what ?’’ 

“(For my own errors, my own want of reliance upon Providence. Pray do 
not question me on this subject any further.’’ 

Our hero reeollected the circumstances under which they first met, the set- 
tled, resolute despair he had read in the pale features of his friend, and shud- 
dered. He understood his feelings, and they increased the regard he already 
began to entertain for him. 

Directly after the funeral of Richard Burg, which was private and unosten- 
tatious, they returned to town, where Harold found letters awaiting his arrival 
from Granustoun Park. 

For several days Sir John Sellem remained busily occupied in preparing the 
accounts for the inspection of the legal adviser of Harry Burg. Nothing could 
appear more straightforward than the manner in which he rendered them; 
for every shilling received or expended there was voucher. But there re- 
mained an enormous balance against him, and the question was, how to meet 
it; for the nefarious compact with his late ward was not the only speculation 
he had engaged in which had turned eut unfortunate. True, he had ample 
funds in his hands in the shape of Exchequer bills and foreign bonds; but they 
had been left with him by his various clients for security, not as deposits which 
he might legitimately employ in the business of the bank; and, moreover, 
were liable to be called for at a moment’s notice. No wonder he hesitated 
before violating the confidence reposed in him. 

The fatal day at last arrived. All the necessary forms had been gone through; 
Harry had taken out letters of administration as his cousin’s heir, generously 
refusing to brand the memory of one who had treated him so heartlessly with 
dishonesty, or his name with illegitimacy. At the appointed hour he arrived 
at the bank, attended by his solicitor. 

The banker, attended by his own legal adviser, was already waiting in his 
private room. 

‘“« Have you gone over the accounts, Mr. Burg ?’’ inquired the former, blandly. 

**T have.’’ 

‘*T trust you are satisfied that I have been a faithful guardian ?”’ 

“Of the property, most certainly,’’ answered the gentleman. 

Sir John felt the distinction, but was too polite to resent it—he was still in 
his power. 

The release was signed, and asum exceeding thirty thousand pounds handed 
over to the heir in Bank of England notes. 

‘‘T thought you might prefer receiving it in that form,’’ observed the baro-. 
net, ‘‘ toa cheque upon my house.’”’ ‘‘Not,’’ he continued, ‘‘ but the firm of 
Seilem and Company will feel themselves honored should you think fit to con- 
tinue the relations which have so long subsisted between their bank and 
your family.’’ 

‘Tl bank with Drummond,” replied Harry, coolly 

The two legal gentlemen exchanged glances of surprise. 

‘¢ Before quitting Lombard street,’’ continued the speaker, ‘‘I wish to have 
a few minutes’ private conversation with Sir John.’’ 

The lawyers took the hint, and retired. 

‘‘T have not forgotten my promise,’’ said the young man, as soon as they 
were alone, ‘and am ready to fulfil it. ‘‘Here,’’ he added, drawing a letter 
from the packet which he held in his hand, ‘is the letter in which you in. 
formed Richard Burg of the discovery you had made respecting his birth; this 
contains the conditions on which you agree to suppress it, with several more 
which passed between you before you came to a final arrangement. But here 
is one, which I confess I do not understand; perhaps you will enlighten me. 
You say that his father’s bond for five thousand pounds, given to Captain 
Cheerly, isin your hands. Who was Captain Cheerly ?’’ 

“A friend of your late uncle’s, who died on foreign service,’’ answered the 
banker, without the least sign of embarrassment. 

“« And why was the bond given ?’’ 

“¢ As security for a sum borrowed to clear off a mortgage on the estate.’’ 

‘« And has that bond been paid ?”’ 

‘(Nearly a year since. If you refer to the vouchers you will find a dis- 
charge in the hand-writing of Emma Cheerly, the captain’s only child.”’ 

Harry looked over the papers. Everything appeared so fair and straight- 
forward—the answers of the banker so perfectly unembarrassed, that he no 
longer doubted; but placing the letters on the table, took up his hat to quit 
the room. 

‘¢ There are the title-deeds of your shame, Sir John Sellem,’’ he said. “ De- 
stroy them, or preserve them as a warning for the future, just as you think 
fit. I have kept my promise; redeem yourself in your own estimation by up- 
right conduct for the future; and if the forgiveness of one whom you cruelly 
injured be of any value to you, or can conduce to your peace of mind, accept 
it—it is yours.’’ 

So saying he quitted the room. 

Without uttering a single word, the banker carefully examined every letter, 
and when satisfied that they were the originals, thrust them into the fire, and 
stood stirring them with the poker till the last fragment was consumed. That 
done, he seated himself in his easy chair, and fell into a profound meditation. 

He was one of those men who would pause for a long time upon the verge of 
crime, but the Rubicon once passed, pursue the career with skill and boldness; 
for he had not only a heart, but a nerve of iron, and under the mask of appa- 
rent coldness, concealed a passionate, proud, revengeful heart. 

Unlocking a small ebony desk which stood on the table beside him, he 
drew from it a memorandum book, and wrote in it a few lines. 

‘Tt is duly entered,’’ he said. ‘‘ Harry Burg, debtor to Sir John Sellem,— 
the estate of Burg Hall and thirty thousand pounds. I am a merciful creditor. 
I’ll not be outdone in generosity; he shall have three years to pay me in.”’ 

The cashier entered the room just as he replaced the memorandum book in 
the desk, to inform his employer that Miss Cheerly had been waiting some time 
in the office in the hope of seeing him. 

“« Was she there when Mr. Burg passed through ?’’ inquired the baronet. 

“ No, Sir John.” 

** Show her in.’’ 

The same interesting girl whose appearance had attracted the attention of 
Harry on the occasion of his former visit to the bank, was usheredin. She 
was still attired in deep mourning; but the dress fitted her more loosely than 
before. A light blue circle bad formed round her lustrous eyes, and the 








cheeks paler and were thinner. There was something inexpressibly 
sad in the anxious Jook she fixed on the banker as he pointed to a chair. 

‘*] thank you, Sir John,”’ she said, in a low musical voice, ‘but I am wet 
through, aod it might not be safe to approach the fire.”’ 

The looked t ds the window: the rain was falling in torrents. 

‘¢ May I ask,’’ she added, ‘‘if you have received any intelligence respecting 
the bond ?”’ 

‘* Not the slightest, my dear young lady,’’ replied the hypocrite, in a tone 
of paternal kindness; ‘‘and yet I have made every effort to trace it. Are you 
quite sure,’’ he added, ‘‘ that it was never paid ?’’ 

“* Quite,” repeated his visitor. ‘‘ My dear father told me so.’’ 

The words faltered slightly on the lips of the speaker: her heart was full. 

“Could I not see Mr. Burg ?’’ she asked. ‘‘Surely, if he were informed of 
my friendless position, as a gentleman—a man of honor, he never would refuse 
payment on a mere legal technicality. I speak not of my own privations and 
sufferings, though these are sometimes hard to bear; but those of the aged, 
faithful creature who has no other dependence than my labor; and lately,’’ 
she added, ‘‘I have been too ill to earn much.”’ 

“(Mr. Richard Burg is dead,’’ said Sir John. 

“¢T saw the account of the unfortunate accident in the paper,’’ observed Miss 
Cheerly. 

“ Reads the papers!’’ thought the banker. 

“ But his heir?’’ she added. 

“Is a libertine,” interrupted the gentleman. ‘One of those depraved and 
heartless wretches who make innocence and poverty their prey. Besides, he 
is on the Continent. All I can recommend to you is patience. | know it isa 
hard lesson,’ he added, ‘‘ but it is better than the heritage of shame.”’ 

A slight blush suffused the cheek of his visitor. 

«I will write to him again upon the subject, and press it upon his atten- 
tion,”’ continued the dissembler, ‘‘ for your unfortunate position deeply inter- 
ests me. I cannot comprehend how my late friend left his daughter in such a 
destitute position.’’ 

‘¢ Was he your friend?’’ exclaimed the poor girl, glancing at the same time 
at her drenched garments, and mentally wondering how any one who had 
known and loved her father could witness unmoved the misery of his child. 

The baronet did not think proper to hear the question. 

‘“*T always imagined that he was rich,’’ he observed. 

“*T believed so, too,” replied Miss Cheerly; ‘‘for, till his death, which took 
place most suddenly, I was indulged in all that the hand of affection could 
lavish on an only child.’’ 

“<Tt was in Italy you lost him, I believe ?’’ 

id Yes. ” 

The intelligence which his visitor had displayed on more than ene occasion 
when discussing with him the means of retracing the bond whlch her father 
had placed in the hands of the banker for safety, warned Sir John that it might 
be dangerous to rouse anything like a suspicion cf his motives or character. 
He had spoken of Captain Cheerly as his friend, and prudence obliged him to 
act up to the character, if not to its fullest extent, at least sufficiently to save 
appearances. 

“My dear young lady,’’ he said, ‘‘1 am grieved that you have not sooner 
made me soquainted with your neceesities—poverty, I supposed, but not 
destitution.’’ 

He placed five sovereigns in her hand. 

“« See me again in a month’s time; perhaps I may have more favorable intel- 

to communicate to you.”’ 

“ Oh, Sir John! my thanks, my-—’”’ 

‘* Not a word—not a syllable,” interrupted the gentleman; ‘‘I don’t deserve 
them.’’ 

For once he spoke the truth. 

‘*It is little good,’ he added, ‘‘ that 1 can perform; for my means are not 
large, although the world gives me credit for being rich; but what I can do, I 
do cheerfully. By the bye,’’ he added, as if struck by some sudden idea, 
““would you like to accept a position as companion of a young lady who is 
going out to join her husband in India? I think it not impossible but I might 
procure you such a situation.”’ 

His visitor assured him that she should gratefully accept it; and, once more 
repea' her thanks, she took her leave. 

“Fi ,”? muttered the banker; ‘charity! Well, well, it is but an 
instalment—a poor dividend. I can’t complain.’’ 

And, throwing himself into his easy chair, began to meditate again. 

“< We will ride, nurse,’’ said Miss Cheerly, taking the arm of the female who 
had remained waiting for her in the bank during the interview we have 
described. 

*« Ride!’’ repeated the old woman, in a tone of surprise. 

“Yes, nurse.’’ 

‘Why, they have never found the bond, have they, darling ?’’ 

‘No, but Sir John has spared me the pain and humiliation of an appeal to 
his benevolence which I meditated,’’ answered the young lady, ‘‘ and assisted 
me unasked.’’ 

‘« Heaven bless him!’’ exclaimed the nurse. 
kind man.”’ 

“ Amen,’’ said the grateful girl. 
of him.” 

Getting into a cab, the speakers drove to their humble lodging in the neig- 
borhood of Vauxhall; but, when they drove up, Miss Cheerly was so benumbed 

by the rain and cold that she was unable to alight without assistance, and had 
to be conveyed at once to her bed. Before morning she was in a high fever. 

How frequently have we had occasion, in our experience through life, to 
mark the readiness with which the poor assist the poor. In the same house 
in which the strangers lodged resided a simple, honest girl, named Nancy 
Bligh, who obtained her living as a sempstress. The poor thing worked from 
morning till night, toiling at what is generally called slop work. 

No sooner did she hear that the young lady in the room below had been 
brought home ill than she at once installed herself in her chamber, and took 
upon herself the office of nurse. 

In the course of the evening the landlady of the house came in, and, seeing 
the state of her lodger, recommended that a surgeon should be instantly 
sent for. 

‘* Alas!’ replied the old woman, ‘‘ neither my dear young lady nor myself 
have any money. What will become of us! Would we were dead!’’ 

‘No money!’’ repeated Nancy; ‘‘ well, thatisa good one. Did I not see 
you take four sovereigns, and I don’t know how much silver, from the little 
black silk bag?’’ 

‘Dear me! dear me! I had quite forgotten it. 
money. My grief has nearly deprived me of reason.’’ 

‘Well, it may be grief,’’ thought Nancy, “but it is a queer way of show- 
ing it.” 

And the kind-hearted girl seated herself once more by the side of the bed. 

(To be continued.) 





‘* Every one says he is a good, 


‘*T, indeed, have cause to speak well 


Yes, yes; we have some 








AMERICAN Lire.—American life is but the agony of fever. There 
is no repose for us. We push on in frenzied excitement thro 
the crowds, the noise, the hot glare and dust of the highways, with- 
out turnirg for a moment to refresh ourselves in the quiet and 
shade of the by-paths of life. We have but one object in our rapid 
journey, and that is to get the start of our fellow-travellers. 
political equality, offering to all a chance for the prizes of life, and 
thus encouraging every one to try his speed in the race, is no doubt 
a spur to the characteristic hurry of Americans. Our institutions, 
however, are not responsible for the prize we choose to strive for. 
There is no reason that we know of why a republican should have 
no other aim in life but to get richer than his neighbor; but there 
are a thousand good reasons, if we value health me happiness, why 
we should pursue other and higher objects. When the pursuit of 
wealth is the great purpose of life in so rapidly a progressive state 
of material prosperity as exists in our commeseiel communities, it 
requires exclusive devotion and the highest strain of the faculties 
to succeed. A fair competence, however, is easily reached; and if 
we had learned to care for better things, we would not strive for 
more. 


CIRCULATING THE DocuMENTS.—It appears by the Secretary’s 
report that the Peni oy Republican Association published and 
circulated about four millions of documents during this campaign. 


There were eighty different kinds of pamphlets, among them one 

hundred thousand of Mr. Blair’s letter; about three hundred 

thousand of Senator Seward’s; two hundred and eighty thousand of 

Senator Sumner’s; one hundred and forty-three thousand of Senator 

Wilson’s; and one hundred and thirty-six thousand of Mr. Colfax’s 

speeches; together with one hundred and sixty-five thousand of the 
ansas Investigation Committee’s report. 





ENTERESTING FROM SALT LAKE. 


Tue Salt Lake mail arrived on the 3l1st ult., bringing us popes 
from Salt Lake City as ate as the 6th of October. e weather al- 
September, snow fell to the 


poody commeness Utah. As early as the 5th of \ 
depth of six inches at Fort Bridger, and to the depth of a foot at Fort Supply. 
The snow had the wheat, which had not been cut, seas to bee 5 it 


much more troublesome to gather. 

On the 26th of September the first hand-cart companies arrived at the Lake. 
This, we believe, is a new feature in travelling on the Plains. The emigrants 
are supplied with light carts, instead of ox wagons, which they draw them. 
selves; thus travelling at much less expense and trouble than the old plan. 

The self-denials vations and patience displayed by these people, in their 
endeavors to reach what they call the ‘‘ promised land,’’ in er to enjoy 
their peculiar religion and institutions in peace, is certainly worthy of a better 
cause. The length of travel —— by these companies on foot, pulli 
their own provisions and bed ing, and accompanied by their women and chil- 
dren, is over 1,500 miles, through a country without inhabitants, except of 
hostile Indians. Speaking of this journey, the Salt Lake News says : 

“This journey has been performed with less than the ave: amount o 
mortality — attending ox trains; and all, though somewhat fatigued, 
stepped out with alacrity to the last, and appeared buoyant and cheerful. 
They had often travelled 25 and 30 miles in a day, and would have come 
through in a much shorter time, had they not been obliged to wait upon the 
slow motion of the oxen attached to the few wagons containing the tents and 
groceries. 

Mo eon is due to Capt. ee for having walked the entire distance, 
thus cheering and encouraging his company by example as well as precept, 
and the saints, with their hand-carts, aided by Capts. Ellsworth and Mearthat 
and their Assistants, Elders Oakly, Butler, Crandal and Leonard, and guided 
and sustained by the Almighty, have preached to the ungodly a sermon 
louder than the voice of many thunders. And thus has successfully ac- 
complished a plan, devised by the wisdom and forethought of our President, 
for rapidly gathering the poor, almost entirely independent of the wealth so 
closely hoarded beyond their reach. 

Notwithstanding the short crops and dull times in the valley, there seems to 
be some improvement on in the way of building. The News says: 

President Grant, in the midst of his missionary labors, and farming im- 
provements and operations, is enlarging his city residence, feeling that want 
of more dwelling-room so incident to those who observe the ‘‘ peculiar institu- 
tion.”’ 

The ‘‘ peculiar institution’? here meant is the fruitfulness of President 
Grant’s many wives. Governor Young, also, it appears, has made a large 
addition to his house-room, to accommodate his growing family. If these 
people multiply and replenish to such an extent when starvation stares them 
in the face, what will they do when the Valley returns to its usual fruitful- 
ness ? 

The high priests of the order seem to be in a fair way to raise up a suffici- 
ency of prophets to overrun the earth. 

It seems to be the intention of the saints to postpone the application for 
admission into our Union until the Kansas question is settled. If that ques- 
tion is settled so as to recognize the principle of squatter sovereignty to its 
full extent, then there will be no difficulty in their getting into the Confedera- 
cy. For if Congress has no control over the institutions of a territory, of 
course Utah has a right to enter our Confederacy, with a constftution recog- 
nizing pelygamy in its fullest extent, without being questioned. 





PHILOPG@NA.—A correspondent of the Taunton Gazette writes 
from Berlin the following account of this game as practised among 
the Germans: ‘Here, when a couple exchange philopenas, the 
object of each is not mainly to be the first to pr ce the 
werd at their next meeting, but with the exchange the sport has not 

n. The after object is to draw the other into accepting some 
offer, and if that is done, the ‘ philopena’ is spoken, and a forfeit 
required. To illustrate it better by example: A and B exchange 
philopeenas at a party, and ia a few days after, A calls upon B at his 
or house. B, instead of waiting to be asked in, enters just before 
the invitation; if offered a chair, takes a seat upon the sofa; if B 
presses the butter to A at the table, A takes cheese instead, and so 
on, always taking care to accept nothing, but in a quiet way endea- 
voring to force the other party into acceptance of some offer on his 
own side. If at visit either is successful, he immediately says 
‘ Philopeena ;’ but if both should always be on their guard, the thing 
may pass on to a subsequent occasion. The reader will instantly 
see how preferable this method is to our own, where oftentimes 
there is a rude haste exhibited to be the first to speak, and where 
the person who has the least on his mind is generally successful.” 

Prof. Mahan’s misadventure at the Court of St. James revives 
our remembrance of a similar affair at the Court of Louis Phillip 
some twenty-five years ago, which, however, terminated differently. 
A worthy citizen of Boston was desirous of being presented at a 
Royal Ball, but lacked the costume. Military uniform or a court 
dress were then, as now indispensable; and it was too late to 
either. His more fortunate friends, “in full rig,’’ took leave of 
at his lodgings, with many expressions of regret, that he could not 
accompany them. No sooner were they out of the house than he 
determined he would, at any rate, try the experiment. Within an 
hour he made his appearance at the door of the Throne Room at 
Versailles, arrayed in all the glory of his best blue coat, white vest, 
and nankeen trousers. Here the horrified Master of the Ceremonies 
stopped him, and pointing to his nankeéns, endeavored, by word and 
sign, to convince him that his dress was not comme il faut, and that 
he must retire. ‘ Dress—dress,”’ said the traveller, “‘ not pass—not 
enter? Why it is the same dress I always wear in the General 
Court at Boston.” No sooner were the words uttered than the deor 
flew open, and the obsequious valet ‘‘ booing and booing,” preceded 
him, and announced in a loud voice, ‘‘ Monsieur le Generale Court 
de Boston,” to the infinite amazement and amusement of his Ameri- 
can friends, and the great delight of the new made General. 

M. ALEx. AuMONT, the Napoleon of the French turf, has brought 
an action against a French railway company, whose line crosses his 
celebrated private race-field and stables at Chantilly, laying his 
damages at $100,000. He alleges the passage of railway-trains 
destroys the nerves of race-horses. His stock of blooded horses is 
advertised to be sold at auction ; this, however, is the third or fourth 
time they have been sold at auction, and he will, doubtless, buy 
them ail in, as he has hitherto done. The railway y offers 
him $6,000 damages. Perhaps railroads will account for the in- 
creased amount of nerves in the Yahoo, as well as the Houynhmn 
race. It is well to know that, whereas in old times women "t 
one nerves, now the whole bulk of an educated lady is more than 
half nerves. Investigate. 

SPoRTING IN France.—The Empress Eugenie has already dis- 
tinguished herself as a shot. Having, a year or two ago, a 
down an imperial eagle by shooting her eyes at him, she has ad 
to the achievement by bagging nine pheasants. The Moniteur as- 
sures us that the loyal and affectionate birds felt more than th 
could express at the killing kindness! Why not ? What says the poet? 

“« Eels would be ud to lo-e their coat, 
ed If skinn’d by Molly Dumpling’s hand.’’ 
+ meas we think beauty should leave such matters to the 
ast. 











CLOAKS. 
FROM FRANK LESLIE’S GAZETTE OF FASHIONS FOR DECEMBER, 1856. 

We have been favored by Mr. George Bulpin, of 361 Broadway, 
with a magnificent Sarr of cloaks, lately received from Paris, 
which we take no egree of pleasure in la’ before our 
readers, presenting as it does a variety of ents, ue in form, 
and arranged with an elegance of detail which few garments of the 
class can equal. 

No. 1 is called the “Favelli.” The material is black velvet, 
arranged in the form of a talma, which is y fitted to the figure 
by three seams, extending the full | of the back. A graceful 
flowing sleeve forms a pretty addition to this garment. The decora- 
tions consist of two deep rows of guipure lace, on the head of which 
there is a erie trimming. e dress is plain silk, and has 
two flounces of a material imita’ fancy fur. 

No. 2, the “‘ Phebus,” is a cloak of black swansdown cloth, hav- 
ing a shoulder — decorated with braid . A border of velvet, 
four inches wide, terminated a heavy of black fringe, sur- 
rounds the entire garment. e dress is moire antique, enriched 
with tiny black balls, ed so as to form a stripe. 

No. 3 is another style of , called the “‘ Princess.”” The mate- 
rial is black velvet, the form that of a talma, of sufficient width to 
fall in ample folds about the person. The bottom of the tis 
enriched by a border of nt lace more than half a 
surmounted by a broad insertion of guipure sewed on 
of the same rich lace, with a similar heading, surrounds the shoul- 
ders. The dress is plain paduaroy, and has a double skirt, bordered 
with an ornament o' velvet. 

No. 4 is still another style of cloak, called the “‘ Adalbert.” The 
material is black swansdown cloth, arranged in the form of a deep 
shawl in the back. The fronts have a square termination are 





of nearly the same length as the back. A superb fringe of jot bends 
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surrounds the entire garment. The dress is brocade, striped across | people, and take us at a step into the very hearts of the community | So intimatel 
on a plain ground. | —into their very firesides—the inmost feelings. 
: | in poetry are founded upon moral traditions. 


y do they connect this little insect with their own life, 
The sweetest things | that they believe when a death occurs in the family the bees mourn 
: ca ——- The French peasan- | for the loss, and if not properly shrouded in mourning, will leave 

ar = . try, as might be supposed, are full of this imagery,fand have many | their hives, or depart to a more genial and appreciative neighbor- 
TT I) TRS r ‘ , = y 7 ’ 2 S tal 2 ? 
PUTTING THE BEE HIV ES IN MOURNING. | customs not common to other countries, founded infpart upon their | hood. Our engraving illustrates the beautiful custom. While one 
A FRENCH RURAL CUSTOM. religion, and increased in a good degree by thcirj naturally lively | of the matrons of the household is putting the crape on the hives, 
ALL rural communities in every country are full of pretty customs | temperaments. One of the most striking of these simple episodes | the other members stand by sorrowing, and the little girl, over- 
and traditions, which give fine ideas of the moral feelings of the displays their sympathy for the humble but ever industrious bee. | whelmed by her inward emotion, sobs aloud. 
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KATE AND ROSA AT THE PIANO.-—A 


AN ORIGINAL NOVEL. 


NOW FIRST PUBLISHED IN FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED 
NEWSPAPER. 





Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1856, by Frank Leszim, in the 
Clerk’s Office of the District Court for the Southern District of New York. 





THE SLAVE SMUGGLERS: 


THE BELLES OF THE BAY. 
A LEGEND OF LOUISIANA. 





(Commenced in No. 46.) 





CHAPTER XII.—ContTiInvep. 

Baptiste and his sons were in the employment of Lafitte, and their duty was 
to convey persons haviag business with his agent to and from the island on 
which he lived, and also to bring up the slaves purchased by the company 
already mentioned. For these purposes a small schooner had been furnished 
them, in which they also made occasional trading trips to New Orleans, with 
hides, peltries, beeswax, poultry and other products of the country. The 
remainder of their time was spent in the same manner as that of their com- 
patriots in the adjoining praries, herding their cattle and making and smoking 
cigars, the tobacco of which was raised by the females of the famity. These 
consisted of a stout, good-humored, good-looking dame, ‘fat and forty” 
though not fair, as her complexion was of the deepest brown, and three bounc- 
ing daughters, who emulated their mother in comeliness and proportions, 
whilst their charms were enhanced by the advantages of youth. To them were 
assigned not only the duties usually performed by their sex, but also most of 
those elsewhere considered the sole province of the males. 

Upon entering the house, Henry found it very clean and neat; much more so 
indeed than its outward appearance promised. Mr. Cameron and Thompson 
were old acquaintances and were received and welcomed as such by the old 
man. The buxom young lasses, as they bustled in and out of the house in the 
performance of their domestic duties, cast many a stolen glance at the hand- 
some young stranger, whose clear complexion differed so materially from the 
tanned and bilious visages of their brothers and other male acquaintances. 
Even, however, had their bashfulness permitted the conversation, which Henry 
attempted, it could not have been carried on, for they spoke no English, and 
Henry soon found that his college French was a very different language from 

he mixed jargon in which the old man and his sons kept up a conversation 
with Mr. Cameron and Thompson, until supper was announced. 

This meal consisted of an immense wooden bowl of black and unctuous look- 
ing gumbo, a soup made of jerked beef, thickened with the powdered leaf of 
the Sassafras shrub; pieces of the beef made into a stew, of which red pepper 
and garlic were prominent ingredients; corn bread and black coffee, sweetened 
with honey, without cream or milk—it being too great an exertion for the men 
to prepare an inclosure for keeping the calves separate from the cows; and the 
women not being competent to such a task, the family consequently did with- 
out milk or butter, though possessed of cows that might have been numbered 
by the score. 

Supper over, an hour or two was consumed in smoking and chatting, and 
then their host conducted them into a back room and showed them their places 
of repose. These consisted of frames or cribs, constructed of pine poles, over 
which hides had been stretched whilst green. A thin matress or bed of corn 
shucks was covered with clean though coarse sheets, and a coverlet. Neither 
Mr. Cameron nor Thompson were at all fastidious, and even Henry thought the 
exchange from his bivouac of the night before a good one; bit before he closed 
his eyes he found out his mistake, for innumerable musquitoes swarmed 
about his couch, which was unprotected by a net or bar, and tormented him 
with their fiery stings—and he also fancied that other and more silent assailants 
were not wanting. As he rolled and turned about, the dry hide crackling 
beneath, he would most willingly have exchanged his lodgings for the bare 
ground of the camp the night before. 





CHAPTER XIII. 
‘Sir, you are very welcome to our house; 
It must appear in other way’s than words, 


Therefore, I scant this breathing courtesy.”—SHakEsPEaRE. 
As the nature of their couches was not such as to tempt a longer occupancy of 
them than was unavoidable, the travellers were again up at the dawn of 
day, and Thompson, who was not at all scrupulous in quickening the motions 
of the indolent and sluggish creoles, soon aroused them from their beds, which, 
though of the same description as those of their guests, custom and use had 
made as acceptable as the softest down to more refined or luxurious tastes. 
As soon as they were fairly awake and had swallowed their cup of coffee and 
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lighted their cigars, they commenced preparations for getting their little 
schooner ready for her voyage down the lake. This operation, however, 
required more time than might reasonably have been expected, the halyards of 
the mainsail having been unroved to serve for lariats in roping cattle, and the 
sail itself converted into a temporary threshing floor for beating out the peas 
raised by the female laborers of these petty lords of creation. 

Under the active superintendance and energetic measures of Thompson, these 
were at length replaced, and everything else necessary accomplished, and 
after a breakfast, very similar to the meal of the preceding evening, the party 
got aboard, the sch was ed, and they commenced their voyage 
down the river, leaving their horses in the care of one of the younger male 
Baptistes, who remained behind. The place from which they had embarked, 
was some ten or twelve miles from the mouth of the river, where it emptied 
into the lake, and was the first high point on the bank, or where the pine- 
woods appreached the river—the banks below overflowing in the frequent 
freshets of the stream above. At this time, however, the river was low and 
perfectly clear, its banks being several feet above the deck of the little craft. 

Their progress down the stream was rather tedious, the dense growth on 
its banks impeding the passage of the wind and preventing it filling the sails 
which they had hoisted. Very frequently they were compelled to push the 
bark along with poles set against the banks in the bottom of the river. In 
time, however, they reached its mouth, and, gliding out into the open lake, 
where the breeze, having free access to their hitherto useless and bagging 
sails, distended them and sent the schooner flying down the lake at a lively 
rate, the water foaming at her bow as she rushed through it. Soon the shore: 
at the mouth of the river grew dim in the distance, and, at last, faded entirely 
from their sight. Island after island rose in view, was passed, and disap- 
peared, and last of all, the dim outline of the one which was the haven of 
their voyage was perceived in the distance, As they approached it nearer, 
the grove of oaks rose above the surface, and the white walls of the houses 
gleamed brightly out. Nearer and nearer they glided towards it, and, reach- 
ing the marsh, coasted along it, and passing the mouth of the bayou, arrived 
opposite the house and anchored within a few yards of the beach. 

As Henry gazed in surprised and delighted astonishment at the lovely pic- 
ture presented to his view, his previous incredulity began to give way; for 
there was something in the air and appearance of the place he now beheld 
for the first time which forcibly impressed upon hig mind the conviction, 
that he should find in its inhabitants beings as far superior to the estimate 
he had formed of them in his own mind as was their home in beauty and 
taste to his expectations. 

From the deck of the schooner a group of figures was seen standing on the 
gallery of the house; and, even at that distance, Mr. Cameron distinguished 
and pointed out to his nephew the persons of Lawton, his wife, and the two 
young ladies. 

‘* Aye,’’ said Thompson, ‘‘ they are spying at us now;’’ and Henry could 
perceive that a glass or telescope was passing from one to another of the per- 
sons in the gallery and directed towards them. Conscious of being thus ex- 
posed to a searching scrutiny, which he could neither elude or return, for the 
first time for years he felt disconcerted and embarrassed, and actually blushed 
under the investigation of his unknown examiners 

As they descended into the skiff to be rowed to the beach, the shallowness 
of the water preventing the nearer approach of the schooner, they perceived 
Lawton coming down to the shore to meet them, which he did a few moments 
after they had landed. He received and welcomed Mr. Cameron and Thomp- 
son with great cordiality and pleasure, and, on being introduced to Henry, his 
civilities were also extended to him, with a warmth of manner and graceful 
politeness, that convinced his young guest at once of his host’s sincerity, and 
of the truth of his uncle’s description. 

‘*Come, gentlemen,’’ said Lawton, “walk to the house. We were expect- 
ing you, Mr. Cameron; for old Baptiste told me you had got back. Mrs. Law- 
ton and the girls will be delighted to see you.’’ 

Proceeding leisurely along the walk that led to the house, the party ap- 
proached it—Henry’s eyes and thoughts fixed upon the two forms which his 
uncle had pointed out as those of the sisters. Reaching the lawn-gate, they 
passed through it and were soon at the foot of the broad flight of steps leading 
to the gallery above. As he reached the floor next to his uncle, who had pre- 
ceded him, Henry raised his eyes and saw Mrs. Lawton and her daughters 
advancing to meet them, the eagerness of the latter to meet their old and 
esteemed friend being of course restrained by the presence of a stranger. In 
that glance the last remains of his incredulity and scepticism vanished for 
ever, and instead of the ease and self-possession which he had thought would 
have been entirely on his side in the expected interview with his uncle’s 
favorites, he felt almost all the restraint and bashfulness with which his ima- 
gination had invested them. 

Saluting Mrs. Lawton first with respectful affection, Mr. Cameron then 
turned to her blooming daughters, and, with the privilege of his age and the 
fatherly esteem he felt for them, took them successively in his arms and im- 
printed a kiss upon their blushing cheeks. As he did so, Henry thought that, 
could he too enjoy the same privilege, he would be almost willing also to 
share the cause. 


































































SCENE FROM THE SLAVE SMUGGLERS. 


His uncle then introduced him as the nephew of whom he had so often spo- 
ken to them, expressing the hope that, on farther acquaintance, they would 
find him worthy of inspiring, and receive from them a portion of the regard, 
which he hoped and believed they felt for him. To this, of course, Mrs. Lawton 
replied politely and assentingly, and equally of course the young ladies did 
not reply at all; but Henry, who had not yet recovered all his ready confidence, 
and the kind consideration with which he imagined he should treat the 
** Belles of the Bay,’’ fancied he saw an almost imperceptible smile flit across 
the charming countenance of Kate. What meaning or interpretation to give 
to that evanescent smile, he could scarcely determine; but as a guilty con- 
science always condemns us, he imagined that there was a sarcastic expression 
in it, which conveyed a suspicion on her part of both his past and present feel- 
ings, which now were so very dissimilar, as the few moments he had spent in 
their company convinced him of the entire correctness of his uncle’s opinions 
of his fair and charming friends. 

By degrees, the chagrin he felt at having underrated the old gentleman’s 
judgment, from a feeling of superior powers of discrimination, wore off in his 
delight and enjoyment of the charming society in which he was thrown, and 
he recovered his usual fluency and ease. Addressing himself at first princi- 
pally to Miss Lawton, he was not long in mentally acknowledging the fidelity 
and justness of his description and panegyric in her case also, and that her’s 
was indeed a mind formed alike to delight and instruct. Gradually he di- 
verted his conversation froma the mother to the daughter, and, though the re- 
plies of Rosa manifested a certain degree of timidity and diffidence, there was 
nothing of that painful embarrassment and bashfulness so often seen in young 
females brought up in seclusion, whilst those of Kate, though also modest and 
unassuming, were uttered with perfect self-confidence and ease. 

Seeing his nephew thus pleasantly occupied. Mr. Cameron soon managed to 
attract the conversation of Mr. and Mrs. Lawton to Thompson and himself, 
leaving the young folks, as he said, to improve their acquaintance uninter- 
ruptedly. It was not long before they did so visibly, as is almost invariably 
the case where agreeable and sensible young people of the two sexes are 
thrown together, freed from the conventionalities, restraints and i 
so unnaturally and so rily i 
‘* par excellence”’ society. The penetration of Kate was not long in discovering 
that their young guest exhibited in his deportment and conversation nothing 
of that superciliousness with which she imagined he might probably be tinc- 
tured, but, on the contrary, perfect frankness and good humor, and an evident 
desire to please and be pleased. Of course, as she could not know the real 
feelings which he had at first entertained, and which she had so correctly di- 
vined, but of which he was now so heartily ashamed, she met him in the same 
spirit of sociability, which soon resulted in a pleasant and lively conversation. 
Even Rosa’s timidity was in a measure dispelled by Harry’s friendly and un- 
affected manner, and she also occasionally joined in the conversation. 

Harry rallied the young ladies on the advantage they had taken of him with 
the telescope—wh'ch, he declared, was quite unfair, as they did not meet 
afterwards on equal terms. He gave them a description of their journey to 
the lake, including the deer and tiger hunt, and his own perplexity at the 
strange cries of the panthers,—and he had the satisfaction of perceiving that 
Kate listened to him with iderable interest, particularly to the details of 
the short combat between the tiger and Hector, who, she said, was a great 
favorite of hers. 

** Well, Mr. Grayson,’’ said Lawton, who had also listened with a hunter’s 
interest to the exciting story, ‘I declare I really envy you, for I have never 
yet been able to come up with one of those varmints, as our friend here terms 
them, as they seldom get as low down as the range in which I hunt. I see by 
your manner of relating your adventures that you are fond of hunting, and, 
as I know from experience, my other old friends are, I think we must embrace 
the opportunity of your visit to take a deer drive, which I have been promis- 
ing my daughters they shall see.’’ 

‘Oh yes, papa,’’ cried Kate, ‘‘ that will be delightful, and I am sure the 
gentlemen will be glad to give us an opportunity of witnessing their skill— 
won’t you, Mr. Thompson ?’’ 

“Indeed, Miss Kate,’’ replied Thompson, ‘‘ I should like it mighty well, but 
Tam affeard I can’t do it this time. You see I promised my old woman (for 
80 he called Cannady) that I would be back the day after to-morrow, and I’m 
affeard she'll be oneasy if I don’t come.’’ 

“‘Oh pshaw! Mr. Thompson, that’s allan excuse. I thought you had more 
gallantry than to refuse an invitation from a lady,’’ said Kate. 

“So I have, Miss Kate,’’ replied Thompson, ‘‘ onless I am obliged to. But 
you'll really have to let me off this time. I must get Mr. Harry here to fill 
my place.’’ 

“« Are you fond ef such sports, Miss Lawton?’’ asked Harry, at this allusion 
to him. 

“Oh yes, indeed,” said Lawton, answering for his daughter; “she has a 
strong notion of following the example of some of the heroines she has read 


of, and 
“Roam the woods a huntress wild,” 


‘Oh, papa,” replied Kate, blushing, “‘how can you sayso! You know 
only wished to see the hunt, not to participate in it.”’ 
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“Well, my dear,” said her father, ‘if our guests so decide, you shall 
soon be gratified.’’ 

Mr. Cameron and Harry expressed their approbation and pl at the 
proposed scheme; but Thompson still declared he was obliged to return, and 





Har ry thought, as he watched the animated and expressive countenance of 


Kate, that, fond as he was of hunting, he had much rather be her companion 
as a spectator than an active participator in the sport- 

The conversation between the elder gentlemen now turned upon hunting, 
shooting and sporting matters in general, and was kept up for some time. 
Harry, meanwhile, devoted himself, as in duty bound, to the ladies. At last 
Lawton, who delighted in teasing his daughters, remarked to Mr. Cameron, 

“ By-the-bye, uncle Davy, Kate has been acquiring a new accomplishment 
since you were here.’’ 

** Ah indeed,’’ said the gallant old gentleman; “ it must indeed be a new one, 
at least to me, for I think she was already a proficient in all I ever heard of.’’ 

‘Oh no, indeed,’’ said Lawton, laughing, “far from it, for you are a dabster 
at it yourself.’’ 

** Me!” replied Mr. Cameron; ‘‘ why, what can it possibly be?’’ 

‘**Shooting,’’ said Lawton, without regarding the beseeching looks of his 
daughter. ‘‘She has been practising with my bird gun until, I think, she 
could bring down a snipe almost as certainly as you or I.’’ 

‘Oh, papa,”’ cried Kate, covered with blushes, ‘‘ you know I only shot a 
few times and scarcely hit the newspaper you put up for a mark—and it is 
very unfair for you to inform on me.”’ 

**Come, Kate,’’ said her father, ‘‘ don’t deny what you were so proud of— 
your own skill. You know you hit the black spot more than once.’’ 

‘Indeed, my dear,’’ remarked Mr. Cameron, who saw that the warm-hearted 
girl was really distressed at the exposure to a stranger of what might be 
deemed her unfeminine tastes and pursuits, “I am sure you ought to be proud 
of having overcome the usual dread of fire-arms experienced by your sex in 
general; for, some day or other it may be of use to you, improbable as such a 
thing now seems.”’ 

* That’s what I told her myself,’ said Lawton. ‘‘I saw an account the 
other day, where some lady prevented her house from being robbed, by pre- 
senting a pistol at the thief.’’ 

Perceiving that, notwithstanding his uncle’s justification and approbation 
of her taste for a rather masculine amusement, the subject was still unpieasant 
to Kate, Harry exerted himself to change it, and soon succeeded; and from that 
time until the late dinner hour he kept up a spirited and diversified conversa- 
tion with the sisters, in the course of which he became more and more con- 
vinced of their fully deserving all the encomiums he had heard bestowed on 
them. As the humorous and sprightly disposition of Kate became more and 
more developed under their increasing acquaint which prog d rather 
in proportion to the friendship of the elder people than their own short ac- 
quaintance—he recollected the nickname she had given to old Peter, his own 
remark upon the relation of the circumstance, and also with some uneasiness 
of the old fellow’s response. 

After dinner, Mr. Cameron proposed a waik on’ the beach; and the whole 
party, with the exception of Lawton and Thompson, who had business to- 
gether, were soon traversing its firm and even surface. The old gentleman 
and Mrs. Lawton walked and conversed together—leaving the young people 
again to entertain each other, which they accordingly did without any symp- 
tom of weariness appearing in either, until the gathering shades of night 
warned them to terminate their ramble and return to the house. 

On returning to the parlor from tea, Mr. Cameron, taking a hand of each of 
the sisters, led them to the piano, saying that, as he had been deprived of their 
music so long, they must now make it up to him by playing until he told them 
he was tired. Without pretending to be a connoisseur in music, Henry had a 
soul sufficiently attuned to the melody of sweet sounds to listen in enwrapt 
and delighted attention to the exquisite harmony which soon filled the room, 
as, separately and together, the sisters played and sang piece after piece which 
they knew to be favorites of their old friend; and when at length they 
finished, Harry’s look of ardent though silent admiration (which Kate en- 
Countered as she rose from the instrument) spoke more forcibly than the most 
eloquent words cou!d have done the feelings of his soul, and suffused her face 
with the rosiest of blushes. 

I shall not take up the time of my readers in attempting to describe the 
various incidents and occurrences of the next few days, as they could only be 
interesting as illustrating and portraying the thoughts and feelings of the ac- 
tors. Suffice it, then, to say that Harry soon became completely domesticated 
in the family, and as Mrs. Lawton became better acquainted with him, the 
fear which had been excited in her breast at the thoughts of his visit would 
have vanished before his open and winning manners, even had they not been 
already greatly quieted by her husband’s reasoning and advice ; and she saw 
with maternal and natural pride the favorable impression which her beautiful 
daughters had made upon the mind of her youthful guest, perfectly satisfied 
to let matters take their own course, without agitatipg herself with vain or 
imaginary fears. 

With Lawton, too, Harry soon became an especial favorite, as he found in 
him a congenial spirit in hunting and sporting matters ; though it is possible 
that Harry might have affected a little more enthusiasm in such sports than 
he actually felt at that particular time. Rosa, who looked upon him as the 
adopted son of her kind and affectionate old friend, very readily and naturally 

egan to regard him in the same light, without the thought ever crossing her 
nnocent mind that he might possibly, in time, wish to become more than a 
friend to her. Indeed, from the moment of his arrival, with her usual humility, 
she had settled it in her own mind that he would, as she had before predicted, 
devote himself principally to Kate. 

It has somewhere been remarked that young persons are very apt to be 
most pleased with those of the opposite sex near their own age, whose disposi- 
tion and character are the most opposed to their own ; but this is neither a 
general rule or even a frequent occurrence. Congenial spirits have certainly 
an attraction towards one another, and it was, therefore, nothing more 
than natural that Kate and Harry soon became fast friends. From friendship 
to love the trensition is also perfectly natural and easy, particularly in cases 
such as I have described. In that particular case it was no less certain than 
natural and easy, at least on one side ; and, ina week after his arrival, the 
young gentleman was as completely entangled in the net which the graces and 
beauty of his charming acquaintance had woven about him, as was possible 
for one of his rather mercurial temperament to be. His love, however, was 
not of the sighing or melancholy sort, and, though visible enough even to the 
most casual observer, had not as yet caused him any uneasiness or heart- 
aches. He was not coxcomb enough to imagine that he had already inspired 
a reciprocal sentiment, and was perfectly satisfied to enjoy the company and 
unconcealed partiality of his lovely enslaver, without risking the happiness he 
already enjoyed by a premature confession of his aspirations to a still higher 
place in her affections. 

To say that Kate was entirely insensible of the admiration she had inspired, 
would be to accuse her of a want both of observation and understanding ; but 
she, too, was perfectly willing to enjoy the present without anticipating the 
future. As before remarked, young Grayson’s disposition and character were 
too congenial with her own not to excite a sympathy between them ; and, as 
soon as she was convinced that no feelings of superiority or self-esteem existed 
in his mind, she became perfectly easy and natural in her manner to him, 
treating him as a valued friend, without inquiring too minutely of her heart, 
as their acquaintance progressed, whether her sentiments towards him were 
not assuming a somewhat warmer character, or wishing to receive from him 
an explicit declaration of feelings, which she could not but suspect. 

In their walks, conversations, excursions on the lake, visiting the different 
islands on it, &c., he was always by her side ; and she, on her part, unhesi 
tatingly gave herself up to the delightful feelings excited in the youthful 
breast by the society of a kindred spirit of the opposite sex—a feeling perhaps 
even mére really delightful than mutually confessed love, as it is freer from 
the jealous and exacting spirit of the latter passion. 








CHAPTER XIV. 
“ As chief, who hears his warder call 
*To arms, the foemen storm the wall!’ 
The antlered monarch of the waste 
Sprang from his heathery couch in haste, 
But ere his fleet career he took 
The dew-drops from his flank he shook; 
Like crested leader proud and high, 
Tossed his beamed frontiet to the sky; 
4 moment gazed adown the dale, 
4 moment snuffed the tainted gale, 
4 moment listened to the cry 
That thickened as the chase drew nigh, 
Then as the headmost foes appcared 
With one brave bound the copse he clesred.’’—Soorr: 
Auip the many amusements and occupations which filled up the time of the 
slanders and their guests for some days after the arrival of the latter, the pro- 
¢eted deer hunt or drive was not forgotten, and, at length, a day was appointed 








for it tp take place. The yacht and pleasure boats of Lawton have already 
been alluded to. The former was a beautiful schooner, with a cabin hand- 
somely fitted up for the accommodation of four or five persons. In this it was 
decided that the party should preceed to the mouth of the river above, and up 
it to the place selected by Lawton for the proposed hunt, taking the hounds 
and the one horse, or pony, required for the huntsman or driver, a young 
Indian, a protége of Lawton’s, and his usual attendant on such expeditions 
when on the island, and his two negro boys or servants. 

It was also decided that they should set out in the evening and ascend the 
river to the place of landing, and remain on board the yacht all night, so as to 
have the early part of the day for their sport. The appointed day having 
arrived, the hunting party embarked in high spirits on the little vessel, the 
hounds being coupled together and Lawton’s hunting pony lowered into the 
hold, an operation to which he was perfectly acccustomed, and so quietly sub- 
mitted. A gentle breeze, hardly felt upon land, was sufficient to propel the 
light vessel, built expressly for sailing, pretty briskly along under the large 
surface of canvas spread on her spars, and the mouth of the river was reached 
after a delightful sail of some hours. From thence to the place of disembark 
ing, some four or five miles farther up, their progress was much slower, and 
it was not till nearly dark that they reached their destination. Here the 
schooner was moored to the bank, near the position which the ladies and the 
marksmen were to occupy next day. 

The horse and the hounds were now landed, and a large fire of dry logs and 
brush kindled on the bank of the river, which illuminated the deck of the 
yacht and lighted up a iderable 5 d. Seated under an awning 
spread over the after part of the schooner, the ladies and gentlemen conversed 
until a late hour. The girls were engaged by the novelty of their situation, and 
watched the effect of the glare of the fire upon the dark recesses of the forest, 
which, as the light was reflected from, or gleamed on the immense trunks of 
cypress and cotton wood trees which stood around, seemed to be converted 
into a succession of dark and fathomless caves. At length, mother and 
daughters retired to their couches below, and the gentlemen made their pre- 
parations for passing the night on deck beneath the awning. Soon all were 
wrapped in slumber and a deep silence prevailed around, broken only by the 
hootings of the owls—those noisy watchmen of the forest, an occasional howl 
from one of the coupled hounds, or a neigh from the pony to his comrades 
on the island below. 

Hunters are not usually sluggards, and, as may be imagined, the party on 
the yacht hailed with delight the first blushes of dawn. Kate, indeed, had 
awakened long before, having scarcely slept at all; but, having failed to con- 
vince her mother and sister of the necessity of rising before they heard some 
symptoms of a stir upon deck among the gentlemen, she was forced impatiently 
to await their movement. Her father, however, who did not fully share her 
impatience, took matters much more leisurely. Breakfast was to be prepared, 
the pony was to be fed, and the guns examined and properly loaded. All this 
took time; but at last all was effected, and the ladies and their attendants 
quitted the yacht and walked to the scene of their expected amusement, which 
was only a short distance. 

The situation chosen by Lawton for the hunt, was not only most admirably 
suited for its grand object of affording the fair spectators a perfect view of it, 
but also for every probability of success. It was a neck or point of land 
between the river and a bayou, which emptied into the lake. This bayou ran 
nearly parallel with the river, and terminated in a cypress swamp or morass. 
The point was in no place much over a mile in width, and, between the edge of 
the morass and the bank of the river, not more than two hundred yards across. 
It was here that the marksmen or standers, as they are called, were to be 
placed, and a short distance below them was the position of the spectators. As 
the ground was open and perfectly free from undergrowth, it was impossible 
fer a deer to pass without being seen by them, and presenting a fair mark to 
the sportsmen above. 

Mr. Cameron, Harry and Gustave, the Indian, were placed at the upper part 
of this narrow portion of the point, and Lawton conducted his wife and daugh- 
ters a short distance below to the prostrate trunk of a large tree, on which 
they might sit until they heard the cry of the dogs, when, by standing upon 
it, they would have a complete view of the ground between the river and the 
morass, so that no animal larger than a rabbit could pass them unobserved. 
The standers were also in sight, as the space between them and the spectators 
was perfectly open, though just below them the swamp was covered with 
palmettos six or eight feet high. 

Having thus placed his marksmen and lookers on, Lawton mounted his pony 
and started off, followed by his dogs, still in couples, for the lower portion of 
the neck, as he wished to get some distance down before starting, which they 
would be almost certain to do without being thus confined. He soon dis- 
appeared from his companions in the tall and thick palmettos, and, for some 
twenty or thirty minutes, an almost unbroken silence prevailed. Excited and 
interested at their position and expected enjoyment, the sisters had hardly 
exchanged a word with each other or their mother since their father’s depar- 
ture. In anxious suspense they had listened to the receding notes of his horn, 
sounded at intervals to keep the dogs together, hoping to hear them every 
moment exchanged for the cry of the hounds. At last even they ceased, and 
a profound silence followed, and they began to get impatient, particularly 
Kate. 

‘*T declare,’’ said she, ‘‘ 1 am afraid that papa will not findadeer. It seems 
to me he has been gone long enough to get to the lake, and he told us, you 
know, mamma, that he should only go half way down, as he wanted to have 
two drives.” 

** But, Kate,’’ said Rosa, ‘‘ you know that papa also told us that he never 
hunted here without finding deer, and I do not think he has had time to go 
very far—do you, mamma ?’’ 

‘*Indeed, my dear,’’ replied Mrs. Lawton, ‘‘I am hardly sufficiently ac- 
quainted with such matters to form an opinion; but I think with you, that your 
father has not been gone very long, and that, most probably, he will not be 
disappointed in his expectations. But, hark! whatis that? I thought I heard 
something.’’ _ 

‘Oh, that is nothing but the cooing of some doves in these tall trees; | 
heard it some moments ago, and was certain that it was the hounds,’’ said 
Kate. 

‘* Oh, no, Kate,’’ replied Rosa, who had been listening with her ear bent to. 
wards the ground, ‘‘ that is not the noise of doves. Listen! don’t you hear 
several distinct sounds, some of them shriller than the cthers?’’ 

As she spoke the sounds drew nearer and became more audible, and the 
sharp, shrill notes of the younger and female portion of the pack rose clear 
and distinct above the deep roaring bass of the remainder ; whilst the united 
chorus of the pack sounded like the noise of a coming tempest sweeping through 
the quivering branches of the trees. Nearer and nearer came the exhilarating 
sounds, until treble, tenor, and bass rang out long and loudly through the 
forest, making a concert of sounds, far superior, in the ears of a hunter, to 
those proceeding from the most perfect orchestra in the world. 

Trembling with excitement, with cheeks flushed and eyes sparkling, Kate 
and Rosa gazed eagerly towards the dense growth of palmettos that bounded 
the open space in which they stood, expecting every instant to see the hunted 
animals dash from their concealment. Could Henry, from his stand, have dis- 
tinguished the animated and glowing countenance of his favorite, it is most 
probable that the deer would have encountered but little danger from his aim. 
Even Mrs. Lawton herself, calm as was her natural temperament, shared the 
excitement of her daughters, and looked eagerly in the direction of the ap- 
proaching sounds. 

Louder and louder grew the music of the pack, until the very air seemed to 
tremble with the continuous roar. The eyes of all were riveted in the direction 
from which it proceeded. Forth from the eovert at last dashed two magnifi- 
cent bucks, bounding over the tall palmettos into the open space, which they 
traversed with long, springing leaps, as if disdaining their noisy pursuers, and 
conscious of their ability to escape them, their graceful heads thrown back, 
and their spreading antlers almost resting on their sleek backs, whilst their 
snowy tails, erected and streaming in the breeze created by their own rapid 
motion, looked like the pennons of the gallant knights of old. 

Swiftly, and seemingly unconscious of their presence, though they stood 
fully exposed, the graceful animals passed the little group of their admiring 
and harmless spectators, and approached the position of their unseen and 
silent enemies, far more dangerous than the noisy pack which they were leay- 
ing so far behind. But now their swift career was to be arrested and their 
proud flags to be lowered, though only in death. 

Stepping from behind the tree, by which he had been hid from bis advancing 
game, Harry, as they passed within forty or fifty paces of him, raised his gun, 
and conscious thet the eye of one was upon him who would most unsparingly 
rally an unsuccessful shot, he took a steady aim before firing. The convulsive 
spring which the buck gave, and the instantaneous drooping of his tail, assured 
him that his shot was fatal, and without using his other barrel, he fixed his 
eye upon his quarry and marked the course he took. 

From his stand, some little distance farther up, Mr. Cameron had alse wit- 
nessed his aephew’s shot and the effects of it ; and suffering the wounded buck 








ing, as Henry had done, for the buck to get opposite to him, he fired before it 
did so, thus reserving the opportunity of a second shot, in case the first did 
not prove fatal. This, however, was not necessary, for, at the report of the 
gun, the stricken animal sprang high into the air, and then fell heavily to the 
ground ; and though it recovered its feet again, its strength only enabled it to 
stagger a few steps forward and drop almost at the feet of its destroyer, who 
soon ended its struggles with his hunting knife. 

By this time the hounds had come up, and were with difficulty kept from the 
prostrate buck by the united efforts of the huntsmen. They soon, however, 
struck the slot of the wounded one, and, in a moment, the woods again re- 
sounded with their ery, which, however, was soon again stilled, for Harry’s 
buck had also fallen a little distance off. Lawton had now also galloped up, 
and the two bucks were soon, in hunter’s parlance, ‘‘ butchered,” and hung 
in trees, and the hounds again coupled, as only the upper portion of the neck 
had been hunted, and another drive was still to be taken in the lower part. 

One of Lawton’s boys was now directed by his master to mount. his horse 
and take the dogs to the very lowest part of the neck before uncoupling them, 
and, as this would take some time, the gentlemen, setting down their guns at 
the foot of a tree, walked to the spot where the ladies were still standing. 

‘« Well, girls,”’ said Lawton, ‘what did you think of it? Was not that s 
burst of music, and a grand finale equal to any you ever read of?”’ 

“Oh, papa,’’ replied , her eyes still sparkling, “‘it was delightful. The 
deer passed close by us, I really think if I had brought the gun I might 
have shot one, that is if I could have made up my mind to fire at such mag- 
nificent creatures; for, when I saw them rush by so proudly, I felt like Rosa, 
that it was really a pity to shoot them.” 

‘‘ And what did you think of it, Rosa?’’ asked her father. 

“Papa,’”’ replied Rosa, ‘‘I enjoyed it as much as Kate. The music, as you 
call it, was really very exciting, but (you may laugh at me if you will) I did 
wish that both the deer might escape, and was sorry when I saw one of them 
fall. I thought the other one had got off until I saw it also brought back.” 

‘Well, if it had,” said Lawton, “‘ our sport would have been over for to-day, 
for it would have been impossible to get the dogs off; but now the best part is 
yet to come, for it is more than likely that you will see a dozen deer instead of 
two come out, as they generally lie down in the point, and I did not go more 
than half way before I uncoupled and hunted up.”’ 

‘“‘ But, papa,’’ said Rosa, ‘‘ you certainly won’t shoot any more. You have 
two now and that is surely enough, and to kill more would be a useless 
cruelty.’’ 

‘¢ Indeed, Miss Rosy,” replied her father, laughing, ‘‘I am pot going to be 
persuaded out of my shot. I have been working for your amusement, and 
now I must have mine; and there is Gustave, too, he has not had a shot. 
Besides If we did not kill another deer or two, we could not stop the dogs when 
they come out, and we might not get them back before night.’’ 

‘¢ Well,”’ persisted Rosa, ‘‘ at least there is no necessity for you all to shoot. 
You, Uncle Davy, and Mr. Grayson, have each killed one deer, and I think you 
ought to be satisfied.’’ 

‘And so I am, Rosa, my dear,’’ said Mr. Cameron. Harry, too, was very 
easily induced to share the humane scruples of Rosa and remain very resign- 
edly by the side uf Kate, while Lawton and the Indian took the stands. 

After a much longer time had elapsed since the disappearance of the hunts- 
man and his pack than in the first instance, again the faint and distant ory of 
the hounds was heard borne onward by the breeze. Deeper and deeper again 
swelled the chorus, and, again bursting from the covert, not one or two but 
literally a herd of deer rushed forth. Again a noble stag led the van, followed 
in quick succession by four or five others, and, as he passed the stand which 
had proved so fatal to his predecessors, the death dealing tube, aimed by the 
unerring hand and eye of Lawton, was levelled at him, and, at the report, he 
too bit the dust. Excited by the report, the hunter took aim at another; but 
the powder flashed in the pan, and the deer escaped. Another one, however, 
falling before the rifle of the Indian, he yelled loudly in triumph. 

A number of does had followed close behind the bucks—each with a fawn 
bounding along by its side, some of which were beginning to assume the brown 
appearance of their dams, whilst others were of a bright sorrel, beautifully 
spotted with white. 

‘Oh, what beautiful creatures!’ exclaimed the sisters, simultaneously. 
‘How I wish I could only catch one!’’ continued Kate, and Harry almost felt 
tempted to start after them, in his ardent desire to gratify her slightest wish. 
A moment’s reflection, however, served to convince him that love would 
hardly outstrip the diminutive but nimble animals, and he prudently did not 
make the attempt. 

The hounds once more came in sight, and, gathering round the fallen deer, 
were once more secured in couples—thus ending the short but successful hunt, 
of which four fine bucks were the trophies. One by one they were trans- 
planted on the back of the sturdy pony to the yacht, and the hunters and 
their fair companions again embarked on their return to the island, which 
they reached safely and in high spirits the same evening. 

A few days more terminated the visit of the uncle and nephew, and they 
bade adieu to their friends, the young gentleman many fathoms deep in love— 
a love so obvious to all, that old Peter did not fail to notice and chuckle 
over it. 

‘‘Ha, Massa Hal,’’ he said, ‘‘ what think you ob smuggier’s darter, now ?— 
but ’taint nouse. Miss Kate don’t care no more for you than she does for Mr. 
Thempson, ’cepting just to muse herself,’ and though Harry’s hopes gave the 
lie to the cold fellow’s assertion, it yet, nevertheless, annoyed him consider- 
ably. 

What Kate’s actual feelings were towards her lover, I must leave the reader 
to imagine from what has already been said; for, were I to say that she also 
loved, some of the fairer part of them might think that she was too easily 
won. But all of them, no doubt, have already decided that I shall not com- 
mit such a heresy in novel writing as not eventually to record such a consum- 
mation, so devoutly wished for, at least by her lover. For the present I shall 
only say that, in common with the rest of her family, she saw him depart with 
regret; since, upon the minds of all he had left a most favorable and pleasing 
impression. 

With the departure of their guests, the reader must also bid adieu for a 
short time to the islanders, whilst other characters, soon to make their ap- 
pearance in the same scene, are introduced to his notice. 

(To be continued.) 








Just In TrmE.—A young physician, having tried in vain to get 
into practice, at last fell upon the following expedient to set the 
ball rolling. He sprang upon his horse once a day, and drove at 
full speed through the village. After an absence of an hour he 
would return, and carry with him some of his instruments—thinking 
if he could impress his neighbors that he had practice, they would 
begin to place confidence in his ability. A wag, who more than 
suspected the deceit which he was practicing, determined to know 
the truth. He accordingly kept his horse in readiness, and the 
next time the doctor galloped by his door, rang on his steed and 
placed himself on the young gentleman’s trail. The doctor saw the 
man following at his heels, but did not, at first, evince any uneasi- 
ness. At length, however, he thought it advisable to turn down a 
narrow lane. The pursuer followed on like an evil genius; but the 
doctor was not discouraged, as another road lay a short distance 
ahead of him, down which he turned. The other kept close at his 
heels, and the doctor grew impatient to return home. There was 
no house by the way at which he could afford any pretext for 
stopping. In the mean time his saddle-bags were with him, and he 
was otherwise equipped for business, so that he could not return in 
the face of his neighbor without exposing the secrets of the trade 
in the most palpable manner. Every bound of his steed carried 
him farther from his home, and the shades of night began to fall on 
hill and tower. Still the sound of horses’ hoofs was thundering in 
his ear, and he was driven to his wit’s end; but just as he turned 
the angle of a wood, he heard a low moan. A man lay prostrate 
near the fence of a meadow, afid blood gushed from a fearful wound 
in his arm. He had cut an artery with his scythe, and was in 
danger of immediate dissolution. ‘The young doctor sprang from 
his horse and staunched the wound. Bandages were applied, and his 
life was saved. The pursuer had only thrown himself from his 
horse, and as the physician tied up the last bandage, he looked up 
in his face, and said, ‘‘ How lucky, neighbor, that I was able to 
arrive just in time!”” The wondering spectator was silent with awe, 
and after assisting the wounded man home, he told such a mira- 
culous tale to the wondering villagers, as secured to the young 
physician a reputation not only for skill, but also for supernatural 
prescience. Thus did the merest accident contribute more to his 
advancement than years of studious toil could have done; and the 
impertinent curiosity of a oe neighbor opened for him a = 
to business, which the most influential patronage might never have 





to pass him, he marked its companion for his aim. Instead, however, of wait- 





been able to provide for him, 
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AMUSEMENTS. 
ACADEMY OF MUSIC, FOURTEENTH 
STREET. 


. ITALIAN OPERA. 
Mademe ANNA DE LA GRANGE, 
Signori BRIGNOLI 


will appear every MONDAY, WEDNESDAY and FRIDAY 
IN FAVORITE OPERAS, 
until further notice, under the direction of 
cooo MaX MARETZEK. 


THIRTY-FOURTH CONCERT. 
HEO. EISFELD’S CLASSICAL SOIREE. 


The First Concert of the Season, on Tuesday, November 25th, 
at Dodworth’s Academy. Mrs. M. Brainerd pa, voolint ; Mr. Richard 
— pianist, will assist Theo. Eisfeld’s Guartette p party. 


HILHARMONIC SOCIETY. FIFTEENTH 
SEASON, 1856-1867. The first Concert will take place this 
Evening, Saturday Nevember 22, 1866, at the  Soetee S Music, 
corner of Fourteenth Street and Irving Place. The following artists 
have kindly voluntecred their services: MaDame La Graner; Mr, 
E. Goldbeck, piano; and Mr, William Doebler, violin. Conductor, 
Mr. Theo, Eisfeld. 
Doors open at 7; to commence at 8o0’clock, P.M. No secured seats, 
y order, 
It L. SPIER, Sec. 


I AURA KEENE’ S THEATRE, 
624 BROADWAY, near Houston Sreeer. 

This new and beautiful Theatre is now open for the Season. An 
attractive entertainment every night. Dress Circle and Parquette, 
50 cents ; Family Circle, 35 cents; Orchestra seats, $1 each ; Private 
Boxes, $6. 

0000 
ALLACK’S THEATRE.—Mr. James 
ANDERSON and Miss Aonges E.wortu appear on Monday, 
the 24th, at this beautiful Temple of the Dramatic Art, in a new 
Play. CLOUDS AND SUNSHINE. 


OWERY THEATRE. 
MANAGER, MR. BROUGHAM. 
OPEN EVERY NIGHT. 
A FINE ENTERTAINMENT ALWAYS. 
Dress Circle and Orchestra Seats, 50 cents ; Boxes, 25 cents ; 
ani Gallery, 1236 cents ; Private Boxes, $5. 

Doors open at Seven ; to commence at half-past Seven. 
v000 








LESSEE AND 


Pit 


ROADWAY VARIETIES. 
472 Broadway. 

The WOOD and MARSH JUVENILE COMEDIANS perform al! this 

week the celebrated piece, 
BLACK EYED SUSAN 

entertainment concluding with a change of farce each evening. 

wa ON THANKSGIVING AFTERNOON 
® performance will be given commencing at 2% o’clock, and in the 
evening, 734 o’clock. Tickets 25 cents. 


Naa" S GARDEN. Doors open at Seven, to 
commence at Eight o’clock. Tickets Fifty Cents. 
MONDAYS ‘hy a AND FRIDAYS, 
The Wonderful RAV 
eae ROBERT. 
The Ballet Company. 
Young HENGLER. 
The new Comic Pantomime of 
BLANCHE; On, THE RIVAL FAIRIES. 
Kvolutions on the Tight- Rope, and Grand Ballet. 


German Opera 
nights, Tuesdays, Thursdays and Saturdays. 0000 





UCKLEY’S SERENADERS, New Hall, 


686 Broadway, on Monday Evening, Nov. 24th, and every 
Evening during the Week. A New Burlesque on the Opera of the 
BOHEMIAN GIRL. 

Commences at 7% o’clock, Admission 26 Cents. 


CARD. 
OCAL INSTRUCTION.—MADAME § E. 


LODER will receive pupils in Italian Vocal Music, also in 
English and Sacred Music, on and after Monday, September 15th, 
Terms, $50 per quarter of twenty-four lessons, Residence, 147 
Fourth Avenue, 


NEW BOOKS. 


FRANK LESLIE'S 
ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER 
REDUCED IN PRICE, 

TO SIX AND A QUARTER CENTS. 


——— 
NOW THLE CHEAPEST PAPER IN THE WORLD!! 
This splendid weekly paper has now reached its Fiftieth issue, and 
the Second Volume will be completed in two more weeks. The two 
volumes contain nearly 


ONE THOUSAND ENGRAVINGS, 


which have been produced at an expense of over 


THIRTY THOUSAND DOLLARS. 


It is generally admitted that no paper has ever been produced in 
this county which can at all compare with the Illustrated News- 
pal 

Beery event of importance is tllustrated with a rapidity hitherto 
unattempted in this country. 

It has portraits of all the living celebrities, New Churehes, Public 
Buildings, and Arts and Sciences, are duly illustrated. It also con- 
tains the best Original Romances’ of the day, beautifully fllustrated, 
short Tales, Anecdotes, Chess, and the Latest Foreign News up to 
the hour of going to press. Without losing its hitherto distinctive 
character of a newspaper, it will assume much more of a literary 
nature. In addition to the above features it will have thrilling 
adventures, novellettes, discoveries, inventions, useful hints to 
everybody, and the greatgst possible variety of miscellaneous read- 
ing matter. While the editorial force and talent of the paper will be 
increased the artistic skill will not be diminished. In every depart- 
ment it will be without 4 rival on this continent. 


REDUCTION IN PRICE!! 

The Proprietor, in order that his paper may be placed within the 
reach of all classes of readers, has determined to reduce the price of 
this costly and magnificent paper to Six AnD «4 QuaRgTEeR CentTs!— 
end this without any deterioration in its literary or artistic ability. 
This i will with the last number of Vol, Ii., 
which will be issued Nov. 29, 1856, 

Subscription only Tarek Doriars ($3,00) Per Annum (for two 
volumes.) Subscribers’ copies are mailed with unvarying punc- 
tuality and regularity every Friday evening. Persons intending to 
subscribe should send their orders at once to prevent disappointment, 
as no more copies will be printed than just sufficient to supply the 
actual demand. 

With No. 62 will be issued a magnificent engraving 23 by 83 inches, 


OUR SAVIOUR AND THE ADULTRESS. 
« Neither do I accuse thee, go and sin no more:’’ 
This picture will be richly worth the price of the whole year’s 


subscription. 
INDUCEMENT TO SUBSCRIBERS! 

Encouraged by the success which has attended the publication of 
LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER, which is now closing its 
second volume, the Proprietor has determined to return to his 
numerous subscribers a portion of his profits in the following 
manner : 

very tenth subscriber will have his monkey RETURNED by the 
uext mail, and the paper will be sent @natrourrovus.y for his term of 
subacription. 

Thus, in every 1,000 subscribers 100 will have their money returned, 
and the paper sent for Twelve Months, when they remit $3. 

very subscription, as it is received, by letter or otherwise, at bis 
Office, 12 Spruce street, New York, will be registered in a book kept 
by the Proprietor himself. 

The Prize numbers will be 10, 20, 30, 40, 60, 60, 70, 80, 90 and 100 
tp each hundred. Persons obtaining any of these numbers will have 
their money returned, and the paper sent free as above. 

FRANK LESLIE, 12 & 14 Spruce street, New York. 





T= NEW YORK MUSICAL WORLD. 

R. 8. WILLIS, E. HODGES, anv A. MORAND, Epirons. 

The friends of this journal will be glad to learn that a very impor- 
tant acceselen to our editorial corps has been made, in that Nestor 
of the Musical Profession, 

DR. EDWARD HODGES. 

Dr, Hodges’s ability, not only as a thoroughbred musician but as 
& practised and forcible writer, is known by his contributions both 
to English and American Musical Literature. 

We feel, in securing the services of this gentleman, that for Charch 
Music, Music al Criticism, the relation of Music to Popular Education 
and the more humorous side of the World of Music (if there be such) 
we have secured the ablest, the most experienced and agreeable pen. 

The circulation of the MUSICAL WORLD is new rapidly increas- 
ing, and is constantly increasing in all parts of the country. Asa 
medium for advertising the trade will do well to heed this fact, The 
a of the paper will remain as heretofore: viz., 

. MUSICAL LITERATURE. 
2. GENERAL LITERATURE. 
3. EDUCATIONAL MATTERS. 
4. MUSICAL INTELLIGENCE. 
6. CRITICISM. 


6. CHOICE MUSIC. 
Tew Dottags’ worth of excellent Music is furnished -1 = course 
of a year, in eddition to ten pages weekly of reading ma’ 
The MUSICAL WORLD is published «very Saturday at $19 Broad- 
way, New York. The subscription price is but $2 « year, if paid in 
edvance. Five copies, $8; Tene copies, $15. City and Brooklyn sub- 
ecribers are charged Firty cents extra for the expense of carrier. 


Canada subscribers pay Twenty-six cents for the pecessery pre-pay- 


ment of Amerinnn pore tol 
PROPRIETOR OF THE N. Y. MUSICAL WORLD. 
x 879 Broadwey, New York. 








REDUCTION IN PRICE 


OF 


FRANK LESLIE’S 
ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER, 


TO SIX AND A QUARTER CENTS, 
Commencing with No. 52. 
The immense circulation which this paper has attained, hes 


induced the Proprietor to reduce the price, so a8 to bring it within 
the mesne of all classes of readers. 


THE BEAUTIFUL PRINT, 
23433 INCHES, 
OF 
OUR SAVIOUR AND THE ADULTRESS, 
Alter the celebrated Painting by Basnzau, 
18 PUBLISHED THIS DaY IN 
NO. 52 OF 


FRANK LESLIE’S 


ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER, 
Price, Six and a quarter. Cents. 


Also, a Supplement will be given with the same number, con- 
taluing a new Romance. 

News Agents should send their orders at once, to prevent disap- 
pointment. 


RANK LESLIE’S NEW YORK JOURNAL 
for December, is now ready, Price 18% cents. 
ConTENTS : 


Susan Merton; or, it is never too late to mend. Wonders of the 
Heavens. Dover, with ——. Chinese Punishment, with il- 
lustration. Holyrood, with ill ‘s Tomb, with 
illustration. Chinese Bhop Signs, How I came to be a Gentleman. 
The Dead Sea. A Bit of Romance, The Charms of Life. Sir Walter 
Scott, with illustration. The Source of the Thames, with illustra- 
tion. A Model Cottage. The Widow of Cairnlough, A Caravan of 
Pilgrims. Is Knowledge Power. Church of the Holy Sepulchre, 
Jerusalem, with illustration. Red and White. Conversation on 
Nothing. A few grains of Common Sense for Father#and Farmers. 
Napoleon’s Tomb. Modern Ghosts, with illustrations. Use of Cos- 
metics. General Post Office, London, with wn Margaret ; 
or, the Discarded Queen, with illustrations, Eyebright. Morocco, 
with illustration. Grizzly Bear of California, with illustration. 
Independence Rock, with’ illustration. Tartare of the Valley of 
Baidar, Crimea, with illustration. Lecture on Vision. Fete Saloons 
of Baden, with illustration. The Count. The Bible in Sardinia. 
Herring Fishery, with illustrations. Electrical Machine, with illus- 
om tas wenn Crust of the Earth; Sound, Summer, 

A Good Woman described by a Good Book. Facetie, with 
Bomic ‘Mlustrations. 





ASHIONS FOR NOVEMBER. —Th only 
reliable medium of Fashion is the GAZETTE = FASHIO 
AND THE BEAU MONDE for November, 1856. No. Vol. 6, con- 
tains a splendid colored Steel Plate of Six Figures, dounte the size 
of any fashion plate issued in this country or Europe, Also the fol- 
lowing beautiful engravings : 
| Engravings of cloaks. 
do, Child’s costumes, 
do. Infant's robe. 
do. of newest styles of bonnets. 
do. Head-dresses. 
do. French costumes, 3 figures. 
do. Lady’s skirt 
do, for | ed my the hair. 
do. Morning ro 
do. of trimmings. 
do, of furs, 
do, of coiffure. 
do. of a body. 
do, Gentleman's costumes. 
do, Youth’s costume. 
do, Lady’s riding costume, 
do, Trimmings. 
ao. Pen Wiper. 
do. Handkerchief border, 
de, Crochet lace and fringe. 
do, of flowers, 
And instructions for the following articles—pen wiper, handker- 
chief border, deep crochet lace and fringe, suitable for trimming 
tollet covers, etc. Music, ‘My Dear Old Home,” a Song composed 
and dedicated to Jos. 8. Massett, Esq., by Henry C, Watson. 

Among the literary articles will be found Our Monthly Review of 
Fashions and the Industrial Arts—Fashion aud the Beau Monde— 
Description of Steel Plate—Music and the Drama — Foreign Musical 
and Dramatic Items—A Beautiful Tribute to a Wife—The Studenten- 
Kneipe — Concilietta— The Rose— An African Monster—Tthe Flo- 
rist’s Daughter—Review of New Books — Affection —Gentlemen’s 
Fashions—A New Bread for Paris. 

This is the only recognized work on Fashion published in this 
country. Terms: 30 cents single copies, or $3 per annum. Ladies 
subscribing by the year will save Sixty Cents on each subscription, 

The January number commences a new volume. 

One copy of the Gazette, one year, one copy of the New York 
roy and ove copy of Frank Leslie's Illustrated Newspaper, one 
year, $8. 

FRANK LESLIE, 12 & 14 Spruce street, New York, 
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FINE ARTS. 
GOUPIL & CQO.,, 
PRINT PUBLISHERS & ARTISTS’ COLORMEN. 
366 Broaoway, New Youre. 


Engravings, Oll Paintings, artists Materials, Frames, &c. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 





OTT’S INVINCIBLE TUBULAR OVEN 
RANGE, during the short period since they were intro- 
duced, have me so great a favorite with the Public by one 
recommending them to another, that sales have increased to so 
great an extent that we have been compelled to increase our foundry 
to meet the demand. The ovens are constructed on an entirely new 
principle, (recently patented,) so as to give the greatest amount of 
heat with the amallest quantity of coal. We have three sizes, with 
or without Water Backs. We warrant all our Ranges that are set 
by us when used, as per card of directions. Please call and examine 
the Range, and satisfy yourself, 
THE I. L. MOTT [TRON WORKS, 
264 & 266 Water Street, New York. 
We also manufacture Stoves, Furnaces, Cast Iron Pipe, Garden 
Vases, Mott's Patent School Furniture, &c, 


RAY, COOK & MERRITT, WHOLESALE 
STATIONERS, 18 Bexxman Staeet, New York. Importers 
and Sole Agents for Windsor and Clifton Mille “First Premium 
Papers.”” These Papers comprise @ series of Caps, Letters, Baths 
aud Commercial Note, which in neatness of design, beauty of style, 
excellency of finish, futrinsic value and low prices, are truly un- 
equalled by any Papers offered in the United States. Also 
FPOSTER’S IMPROVED PENCIL SHARPENER. 
A very superior Article for Sharpening the Pencil, in the best style, 
without injuring the Lead. oir use in the drawing-class of the 
Free Academy and other Schools in the City of New York alone, 
will save one-fourth of the cost for pencils as at present sharpened 
with the knife, Also for 

GREEN'S IMPROVED INK ERASER AND PAPER CLEANER. 

This article will remove Writing, and improve the surface of the 
paper without the use of _— and remove Pencil Marks quicke: 
than any pencil rubber.—Tra ie Mark—“ G. C. & M.’ 

N. B.—Blank Books Keoties to order; 
ment of Fancy Articles, including gold pens and meils. Ladies’ 
Reticules, Card Cases, Portfolios, Work Boxes, Writing and Dressing 
Canes, Ivory Chessmen, together with many elegant articles suitable 
for the Holiday Trade. 

18 BEEKMAN STREET. 


also an quamagies assort- 


$2—61 


HEELER AND oy” [LEON 
MANUFACTURING COMPA 
crm SEWING MACHINES 


for Family Sewing and a) fact urt bi 
Practical Operation and for sale at the Depot, 348 ne 





in 
46-67 





ADIES’ SKIRTS!!! DOUGLAS AND 
_4 SHERWOOD, Waotessce Manvracrunens or Lavine Gktars, 
red to supply orders to any om 
Whelesale Buyers from all parte of the country are solicited to call 
ang their goods at $48 Broadway, New York. ood. 











THOMAS A. WILMURT, 
LOOKING-GL4SS MANUFACTURER, 
6623 Broadway, near Bleecker Street. 

FRAMES BEGILT. 


TOLLOWAY’S PILLS are an. excellent 
Family Medicine, and ave recommended te all sufferers from 
Diseases of the Liver and Stomach. It ts indisputably admitted that 
they have never failed to cure these disorders. Sold at the Manu- 
factories, No. 80 Maiden Lane, New York, and No. 244 Strend, Lon- 
don ; and by all Druggists, at 25c., 623¢c., and $1 per box. 
Te 





ALERATUS.—Those who want 
wholesome Saleratus, will inquire for that man —~y a 
the undersigned, which cannot be excelled in strength and purity, 
as we guarantee it to be tree from any trace of d us matter. 
For sale to the trade by Jou» Dwieurt & Co., No. 11 Old Slip. 
12 mo 34-85 


HE ONLY SNUFF WORTH A SNUFF 
Is DURNO’S CELEBRATED CATARRH SNUFF, ror sone 
EYES, DEAFNESS, PAIN IN THE HEAD, a— THER WORST FORMS OF 
CATARRH. Sent by mail, fey he any address, on receipt 
of $1 cents, in stamps or specie, from the Depot of the Proprietor and 
Manufacturer, J, Durwo, Albany, N, Y. 
6 mo 32-58 


I= SUPERIOR FLAVORING EX- 


Celery, Ginger, &c., &c., for 

blanc mange, ice-eream, £c. 

wide-spread ee west for the identity and purity of their fle 
Jones’ Extract of bineal, for giving a oy aad and beautiful color 

to fancy dishes, isa desideratum long sought for. Ladies of discern- 

ment and taste use these articles in prefere to all others, Price 

of each 25 cents per bottle. Manufactured and sold, wholesale and 

retail, by 

= JONES, Druggist, 722 Houston street, New York, 

12 mo 9-6 


i 


Fer A PURGE take Ayer’s Pills. 
FOR A COLD take Ayer’s Gay Pectoral. 
R COSTIVENESS take A 

von A COUGH take Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. 
FOR INDIGESTION take Ayer's Pills. 
FOR HOARSENESS take Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. 
FOR GOUT take Ayer’s Pills. 
FOR BRONCHITIS take Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 
FOR RHEUMATISM take Ayer’s Pills. 
FOR INFLUENZA take Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. 
FOR DROPSY take Ayer’s Pills. 
FOR CROUP take Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. 


tek 
FOR LUNG COMPLAINT take Ayer’s Chery Pectoral. 
FOR LIVER COMPLAINT take Ayer’s Pills. 
All Druggists sell them everywhere. 


12 mo 35-86 





IGS AND ALL ARTICLES OF HUMAN 
HAIR, at BARKER’S great Wig and Hetr Repository 439 
Broadway, sole office for the sale of his celebrated Hair Dye, war- 
ranted not to stain the skin nor burn the hair, Orders through 
Express attended to with punctuality and in « satisfactory manner. 
Please cut this out. 
12 mo 23-15 


RE YOU GETTING BALD?—DO YOU 
wish your hair to be soft and silky? Mothers! shall your 
children have good heads of hair? Use Bogle’s celebrated H jon 
Fiuid. Should the color be unpleasing, Bogle’s Electric Hair Dye 
will magically change it to a black or brown of the most natural 
description. For the complexion, Bogle’s Balm of Cytherea is unri- 
valled. These articles are warranted the best in the world. Sold 
by the proprietor, W. BOGLE Boston, and Agents throughout the 
world. 
alt W 


FOR CHRISTMAS HOLIDAYS. 


WE have just published a SrLenpip PicroRiaL 
Sueet for the coming Holidays, the engravings 
for which cost not less than Five THOUSAND 
Dotiars. It will be the same size as our paper, 
with engravings on BOTH SIDE8. Among other 
choice pictures we shall give Large Portraits of 


WASHINGTON AND HIS WIFE. 

WasHINGTON’s HEAD-QUARTERS, AT NEWBURG, 
New York. 

Portrair oF Uzat KNAPP, THE LAST OF WASH- 
INGTON’s LirE GUARDS. 

LAUNCH OF THE U.S, STEAM FriIGATE NIAGARA. 


LARGE Picture or U. S. Troops GUARDING 
FreE STATE PRISONERS IN KANSAS. 


PorTRAIT OF Mrs. JessigE FREMONT. 


PicruRE OF THE TERRIBLE MASSACRE OF Pas- 


SENGERS AT PANAMA LAST SPRING. 


Portrair or Rev. Mr. MILBURN, THR BLIND 
ORATOR, FOR MERLY CHAPLAIN TO CONGRESS. 


Portrait or H. J. RayMonp, LATE LikgvT. 
GOVERNOR OF THE STATE OF New York. 


CoLoNEL SUMNER DISPERSING THE FREE STATE 
LEGISLATURE AT TOPEKA, KANSAS. 


SPLENDID VIEW OF THE GREAT CANAL OF CHINA. 


LARGE PICTURE OF THE BURNING OF THE OBSER- 
VATORY TOWER, adjoining the Crystal Palace, 
a beautiful picture. 


BURNING OF THE STEAMER NORTHERN INDIANA 
on LAKE ERIE. 


PicTURE OF THE Lost STEAMER PACIFIC. 

Portrait or SPEAKER BANKS. 

STaTvE or AMERICA, BY Hrram Powers. 

LarGe Proture cr A New York LaGer BIER 
SALOON. 

Portrait or Dr. KANE THE ARCTIC EXPLORER. 

PorTRAITS (IN GROUP) OF FREE Strav® Pui- 


SONERS IN KANSAS, EMBRACING Gov. RoBIN- 
SON AND COMPANIONS. 


Portrait oF JaMEs GoRDON BENNETT OF THE 
N. Y. HERALD. 


PorTrRaAITt oF WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT, THE 
Port-EpITor. 


Larece Picrure or SAtt LAKk CITY, THE HOME 
OF THE MORMONS. 


Portrait or GeorGe Steers, the builder of the 
yacht America, that beat all the European yachts 
at the great yacht race at London, during the 
World’s Fair, also the builder of the U. 8. Steam 
Frigate Niagara. 


Great Masonic CELEBRATION AT CHICAGO. 


PorTRAIT OF ANSON BURLINGAME, M. C, FROM 
Mass. 


ExecuTion or CRIMINALS AT SAN FRANCISCO 
BY THE VIGILANCE COMMITTEE. 


Tue New Bronze Equestrian STATUE oF Wasu- 
tneton, Unron Squanrs, N. Y. 


Two Srienpip Prorvurnes or Wan Scenzs 1 
THe East —, im all the 2 
BEAUTIFUL be the same TO- 
TORTAL ever tavaed. LS ean the 
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LEDGER OF ROMANCE, 


A BEAUTIFUL WEEKLY 
ILLUSTRATED PAPER; 


PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDaY. 
Price Four Cents, or Two Dollars Per Annum. 
This is the cheapest and most entertatming paper ever published. 
CONTENTS OF NO. 21, VoL. 12, 


gt mae a splendid Romance, with engraving. 

The Mirror Sisters, a Tale of New Mexico. 

The Old Man’s Darling. 

Alice Eddlestone. 

The Wheelbarrow Sen Wager. 
brought against « Lady. 

— ristics. ” . 

4 ous Affair, with an engraving. 

‘The Pioneer's Revei venge. A Border Tale. 

Napoleon's ‘Tomb, with an engraving. 





The Nun ebout Town. 
Ashe "Du SPrestdent f the 
r 
~~ 4, pm a mat of the National Academy of Design, 

Searching Prisoners at the Police Stations, with an engraving. 
M ONTALDI: 
ms THE RUGITIUES. 
j to the 
ams, tents ‘= pebal ALL SCHEMER. By Marrazw 


Published kly, price ney = oF ata Two Dollars enoum, 
wee or vo 
at 12 & 14 Spruce street, New York. ‘Send Four Cente im postage 
“rE a and get « specimen number. 

E, Publisher, 12 &i4 Spruce street, New York. 
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ENTRANCK TO THE CHURCH OF THE DIVINE UNITY. 


REV. E. H. CHAPIN. 


New York city possesses a number of eloquent ministers, gentle- 
men alike distinguished for moral as well as intellectual character, 
and who not only adorn the profession, but add interest to our great 
metropolitan centre. Among the most prominent is the Rev. E. H. 
Chapin, who happily combines the most genial social manners with 
the highest qualities which adorn a clergyman. Mr. Chapin is now 
in the prime of life; he was born December 29th, 1814, in Union 
Village, Washington a state of New York.” At the age of 
twenty-four he commenced his ministerial labors in Richmond, Va., 
two years afterwards he removed to Charlestown, Mass., then to 
Boston, and in 1848 settled in New York city, as pastor of the fourth 
Universalist society, now worshipping in what is known as the 
*‘ church of the Divine Unity.” Mr. Chapin is distinguished as an 
eloquent pulpit orator, as a public lecturer, and as an author. His 
literary labors are mostly of a moral and practical character, among 
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[INTERIOR VIEW OF THR REY. R. H. CHAPIN'’S “ CHURCH OF THR DIVINE UNITY,” BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY, 


which are “Crown of Thorns,” ‘“ Dis- 
courses on the Lord’s Prayer,’’ ‘* Charac- 
ters in the Gospels, illustrating phases of 
characters of the present day,” ‘Moral 
Aspects of City Life,” “ Humanity in the 
City, ete.” The two last named have been 
widely circulated, particularly among the 
young men of our country, and are un- 
usually admired for the manner of their 
treatment and for their acknowledged 
usefulness. The Rev. Mr. Chapin has 
already secured to himself a national 
reputation, while his oratgrical efforts in 
different parts of the country keep alive 
his fame. Among his finest efforts as a 
speaker are remembered his great speech 
in 1850 at Frankfort on the Maine, before 
the World’s Peace Convention; at the 
Kossuth banquet; at the Publishers’ As- 
sociation festival, arid at the opening of 
the Crystal palace. Asan advocate of 
temperance reform Mr. Chapin has no su- 
perior in this country, his views partaking 
of a broad character, which invests the sub- 
ject with dignity, and carries alike the ima- 
gination and the judgment captive. Alto- 
ether, Mr. Chapin is a useful man, and 
fis endeavor seems to be, to benefit his 
day and generation and leave some mark 
upon the age that he has not lived in vain. 
His church, which is altogether one of 
the most convenient and pleasant in the 
city, is situated 548 Broadway ; it was ori- 
ginally owned by the first Unitarian so- 
ciety. The front, which is quite attractive, 
is narrow, its object really being to afford 
a convenient entrance to the body of the 
church, which is in the rear. There is no 
attempt at display to the sacrifice of the 
comfort of the hearer. A fault may be 
mentioned, that it is too small to accom- 
modate the regular members and the addi- 
tional crowds of strangers, attracted by 
the fame of the pastor; rare indeed is that 
the ‘church of the Divine Unity,” upon 
all occasions of stated worship, presents 
else than an overflowing congregation. 
We are free to declare that we deem Mr. 
Chapin an extraordinary man; not be- 
cause the multitude listen with so much 
interest to his oratory, for we have long 
since learned not to make this a criterion 
in judging of the real merits of a public 
speaker; but because of the intellectual 
as well as the physical and moral energy 
manifested in him. Find him where you 
will—in the pulpit or popular assembly, in 
our reform meetings, in the religious con- 
ference, at the social festival—he seems 
always in readiness to break forth into 
some strong, musical, and truthful strain, 
that shall find a response, not only in the 
gratified taste or fancy, but in the intellect 
and heart, of those who hear. His elo- 
quence is of a kind —— to general 
use.” It makes him welcome wherever 
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REV. E. H, CHAPIN. AMBROTYPED BY BRADY. 





he appears in an expectant public assembly. No matter who else is 
to speak, the name of Mr. Chapin announced is a known indication 
of the interest, brief or protracted, that will follow. On various and 
widely differing occasions, this versatility of his genius as a public 
speaker has been well tested. We question whether there is any 
Christian minister in our community, whose public-speaking talents 
have been as excessively taxed, who has acquitted himself on all 
occasions with such uniform favor and honor. 

As a pulpit orator, Mr. Chapin may not answer to the rules of 

ulpit oratory taught in books. He may transgress some of them, 

ut that he has in him the very essentials of eloquence, and that he 
uses some of these with extraordinary power, will not be questioned 
by most of those who have heard him. His voice is one of the 
strongest—of great compass, rich, and melodious ; his enunciation 
is remarkably distinct; and his action, though suited to his intense 
words, sometimes, perhaps, too vehement for the pulpit. Had he 
more moderation in certain parts of his discourse—more of the easy 
and conversational, at times—such an offset would be in grand keep- 
ing with his really stirring and eloquent passages. As it is, however, 
he cannot preach without strong effect. If there is monotony in his 
voice, you lose it in his noble thoughts, well-chosen and forcible and 
often burning words, and continual action. He is all alive, and 
keeps his hearers so. Often, when filled with his theme, and roused 
to strong inspiration therewith, will he hold an audience spell-bound, 
swaying them as the swift wind does the forest or the grain-field. 
This—des ite all books, all rules, all criticisms—this is eloquence; 
and though certain manifestations of it may be better adapted to 
some other sphere than the pulpit, still it cannot fail of its won- 
derful effect even there. 

As a writer, Mr. Chapin evinces that strength and beauty greeting 
us in his oratory. He will bear reading, as well as hearing. There 
is a freshness, an ease and unwavering energy, in his pen, which 
leads the reader “‘ captive at will.”’ It is not that new and startling 
truths are so often advanced; it is not that we are consulting a 
peculiarly original thinker; it is because he writes old profitable 
truth and common sense with such brilliancy and gorgeousness, that 
we admire him. He is a most excellent dresser of an ordinary idea, 
or he will give pleasing introduction and effect toa rare one. This 
is one i secret of his power with the pen. Other writers can get 
as much good substance into an oration or sermon; but few can do 
it with a more admirable rhetorical power. His representations of 
ideas are living, actual, standing out in pictures of boldest light and 
shade, and now and then of rare tinting. 

Mr. Chapin always interests, because he always instructs. Sym- 
pathizing with the world of man, and striving only to purify and 
ennoble men by precept and example, without bitterness, without 
arrogance, and without dogma, he entitles himself to their confi- 
dence and respect. They come before him, and beholding that he 
is not a mercenary workman, pandering to prejudice or fashion; nor 
a bigot, denouncing whatever does not tally with his conceit—and 
over all this, commending his noble thoughts by the graces of his 
eloquence—he disarms them of creed and sectism, and they go forth 
feeling that there is a good and a beauty in life, and in all things 
connected with life, if men will only be brothers—if they will fulfill 
that brief and simple teaching, ‘‘ Love God and love one another.” 
Mr. Chapin is an earnest believer in the world’s progress, and that 
it progresses upward as well as forward, and that it has mighty 
missionaries out of as well as in the pulpit. 

In the prime of life and in the fullness of his powers, what a har- 
vest of beautiful and blessed work may not be hoped hereafter from 
such aman? Master of the willing ear of multitudes, what is there 
left for him but to mould their hearts—to go on scattering the seed 
of a nobler intellectual and spiritual life in the quick and panting 
soul of the age, eager to be free from conventional and sectarian 
chains. What has he to do, or what can he do better than to per- 
severe in doing what he has already, so noble done—preaching the 
truth with a true man’s heart, with a poet’s spirit, and with an 
orator’s tongue! Let him keep on preaching the truth, whether he 
finds his text in the Bible, in nature, in society, in revolution, or in 
reform. It shall be on his lips a mightier weapon for the world’s 
weal than Cossack lance or Parkish cimeter, or whatever shape of 
steel the mailed warrior may flash on his foe. Let him preach the 
truth, whether he sees it revealed in the iron steed panting on the 
iron track, in the wake of white-winged fleets, in great marts where 
industry and enterprise exhibit their trophies, in the van of social 
or other reform, in high places or low, be it popular or unpopular, 
and he shall cause thousands and tens of thousands to oy and 
to be disenthralled, and lifted up, and ennobled, and shall win and 
wear laurels of earth only less fair and beautiful than the diadems 
that shine on the foreheads of glorified spirits, who, having fought 
the good fight and kept the faith among men, have thereafter place 
in heaven at the right hand of God. 





